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TWO SONNETS. 


DORR. 





BY JULIA C. R. 





When I awake at morn, refreshed, renewed, 
Glad with the gladness of the jocund day 
And jubilant with all the birds of May, 

My spirit shrinks from Night’s dull quietude. 

With it and Sleep I have a deadly feud. 

I hear the young winds in the maples play, 
The river singing on its happy way, 

The swallows twittering to their callow brood. 
The fresh, fair earth is full of joyous life; 

The tree-tops toss in billowy unrest; 

The very mountain-shadows are astir! 
With eager heart I thrill to join the strife; 
Doing, not dreaming, to my soul seems best, 
And I am lordly Day’s true worshipper. 


But when, with Day’s long weariness oppressed, 
With folded hands I watch the sun go down, 
Lighting far torches in the steepled town, 

And kindling all the glowing, reddening west; 

When every sleepy bird has sought its nest; 
When the long shadows from the hills are 

thrown, 
And Night's soft airs about the world are 
blown, 

Thou heart of mine, how sweet it is to rest! 

O, Israfil! Thou of the tuneful voice! 
It will be night-fall when thy voice I hear, 
Summoning me to slumber soft and low! 
Day will be done. ‘Then shall I not rejoice 
That all my tasks are o'er and rest is near, 
And, like a tired child, be glad to go? 


mnincatdlaimanneadiie 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A joint special committee on woman 
suffrage was appointed by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature last Monday as follows: 

SENATE. 


Hon. Francis P. Arnold of Plymouth (R). 
Hon. Michael J. McEttrick of Boston (D). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Arthur H. Gardner of Nantucket (R). 
S. E. Howard of Newton (R). 
Bentley W. Warren of Boston (D). 
J. Henry Fletcher of Belmont (R). 
Benjamin F. Brown of Boston (R). 
Edward Fairbanks of Warren (D). 
Henry D. Bardwell of Montague (D). 
oo 

There was a debate between Harvard 
and Yale orators in Sanders’ Theatre, on 
the 15th inst., on the question of a ** Young 
Man's Duty in the Coming Election.” The 
question was: 

Resolved, That a young man, easting his first 
ballot in 1892, should cast it for the nominees of 
the Democratic party. 

The curious fact in the case is that the 
Harvard Annex and Wellesley students 
were invited to pour the tea at the recep- 
tion, and afterward, at the discussion, 
seats were reserved for the Harvard 
Faculty and for the Welleslef students. 
But if the women students are invited to 
hear how and why men should vote, can it 
be kept out of these women’s heads that the 
reasons urged for the voting of men apply 
equally to women? Beware of the camel’s 
nose! 








ee 
The D. K. E. have won credit for them- 
Selves by a formal letter sent to the over- 
seers of Harvard, in which they say, ‘‘We 
will inaugurate the reform ourselves.” 


| en's Alliance, on child labor. 





+o 


At the last meeting of the Political | 
Equality Club of Meriden, Conn., Mr. | 
Isauc C. Lewis, an earnest and interested 
member, announced that he would give | 





the Club ten thousand dollars to use for 
woman suffrage. The women of Meriden 
are happy, and men and women all over 
the country who believe in equal rights 
will feel their hearts rejoiced when they 


hear of it. 
+o 


posing the committee of the Illinois Wom- 
They called 
fact that the ordi- 


his attention to the 


| nances made to protect women and chil- 


dren are continually violated, and asked 
that the commissioners of health be in- 
structed to assist them in their endeavors 
to institute a reform. 


ments, which are all co-educational. Ne- 
braska is taking the lead in its part of the 
West. 
—— Gr 
DR. SAFFORD ON MISS SCHOFIELD’S 
8CH 





[A melancholy interest attaches to this letter from 





. oe | Dr. Mary J. Safford, written but a few weeks before | 
Mayor Washburn, of Chicago, lately | ‘ 


| gave a hearing to the three women com- 


her death, and published now, after the hand that 
penned it is at rest forever.| 


AIKEN, 8. C., Oct. 16, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
When the mists of doubt thicken about 


| one, and she begins to fear that the wheels 


Mayor Washburn 


agreed with them, and gave them a letter , 


| to the health commissioner saying that 


these laws must be enforced. 
eo 
The ‘Toronto municipal election just past 
was the most exciting ever held in that 
city, and the women came out to vote in 
large numbers. The questions of free 
text books in the schools and of Sunday 


of progress are rusting, she may know it 
is time to start out and face the world, and 
see what is being done. In my little tour 
of inspection, I have yet to find the place, 
however insignificant, where there has 
not been a nucleus of good works. 
Railroad connections are so uncertain 
on branch roads in the South that I hesi- 
tated at Augusta, Georgia, whether to go 


,.on direct to Columbia, 8. C., or to take 


street cars were to be decided; interest | 


ran high over the mayoralty contest, and 
five women were among the candidates 
for the school board. The election went 
in favor of free text books and against 
Sunday street cars. Several women were 
elected to the school board, including Dr. 
Augusta Stowe Gullen and Mrs. R. Me- 
Donnell, the latter heading the list in her 
own ward. Mr. Fleming, who was re- 
garded the workingmen’s candidate, 
was elected mayor by a small majority, 
and received an ovation, the city going al- 
most wild with enthusiasm. ‘The mayor- 
elect, in his address on the occasion, said 
‘*He never had made any special profes- 
sions towards workingmen, but he had al- 
ways worked for their advantage when h 
had an opportunity. He also wished to 
thank the ladies of Toronto for their great 
assistance.” This was received with ap- 
plause. 


as 


ih deel —— 
Massachusetts Clubs and Leagues that 
have petitions should be early in sending 
them to their members of the Legislature, 
with the name of the League on the back, 
and the name of the subject of the petition, 
whether it is for municipal or for presi- 

dential suffrage. 
- +r 


At the meeting of the San Diego County 
(California) Teachers’ Institute, held Dec. 
21—24, about two hundred and twenty 
teachers being present, besides prominent 
lovers of education, the following reso- 
lution was adopted with enthusiasm : 

Resolved, That the laws of California should 
be so amended as to grant full suffrage to women. 

There were only about ten negative 


votes. 
- +o - 


A correspondent asks us to define ‘*Uni- 
versity Extension.” It is the movement 
to extend some of the advantages of uni- 
versity training to people who cannot 
go to college, and is carried on chiefly 
through courses of lectures given by pro- 
fessors and college graduates. 

~~ ——_—__ 

The Zion's Herald last week, under the 
heading ‘‘Keeping His Memory Green,” 
published a series of very interesting rem- 
iniscences and tributes to the late good 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, with an excellent 
likeness. Several of the writers, includ- 
ing Frances Willard, Lucy Stone, and 
Prof. Prentice, took occasion to commend 
Bishop Haven’s advocacy of equal rights 
for women. 


eo -— 

At the late National W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention, the following action was taken 
by the Plan of Work Committee, and con- 
firmed by the convention : 

1. That a bill asking for a constitutional 
amendment ‘giving to woman the’ privilege of 
suffrage equally with man be presented for intro- 
duction to each House of the National Congress 
this coming season, as a distinctive W. C. T. U. 
measure. 

2. That thorough legislative work for school. 


municipal and equal suffrage for woman be done | 
where practicable in each State, having a legis- | . : 
| ticle desired is laid aside until such time | 


lative session the coming winter. 
oe 





We are in receipt of the ‘‘Nebraska State 
Journal Educational Souvenir,” with cuts 
of sixteen of the handsome buildings devot- 
ed to educational purposes in Lincoln, Neb. 


Beginning with the State University, of | 


which Jas. H. Canfield, A. M., is chancel. 
lor, we note that in all the departments 


women form part of the faculty, and so | 
| general is the fact that not an allusion is 


made toit. It isa matter ofcourse. This 
souvenir number is valuable and interest- 
ing, as it gives a history of the rise and 
progress.of each of these sixteen depart- 








| plan that everything purchased shall be 


| teaching a lesson of thrift. 


the cross-cut that led to Aiken. If I had 
not clinched the latter decision, I should 
have missed what has amply repaid, in in- 


| terest, the whole trip, viz.: a visit to Mar- 


tha Schofield’s school for colored children 
and youths. 

I found Miss Schofield and her helpers | 
as busy as bees in clover time. It was Sat- | 
urday morning, and all hands had been up | 
and doing early, preparatory to opening 
the salesroom, which is never wholly 
closed. But on Saturdays it is in full blast, 
and the world over, I venture to say, one 
could not find another scene so unique. 

Customers had been waiting for admis- 
sion since before sun-up, and now the 
room was crowded with colored men and 
women in from the cotton-picking, with 
the fruit of their labor knotted in a corner 
of a handkerchief or in a rag. What a 
study for an artist, as they pressed for- 
ward to the counter in their eagerness to 
make a first selection, and a good bargain! 
Their garments were grotesque. Some 
were old, wrinkled and gray-haired, with 
life histories dating ‘‘befo’ the wah.” The 
assortment presented to these eager buy- 
ers could not be foun’ at any haberdash- 
er’s, and Dickens’ Jen Siben in ‘*Old Curi- 

osity Shop” never lighted upon such a 
medley. 

Many years ago, Miss Schofield solicited 
from her friends, and those interested in 
her work, cast-off garments, books, pa- 
pers, rags, in fine anything, from a 
cracked nail to hosiery. The barrels that 
contain these articles are packed and sent 
from many States, all at Miss Schofield’s 
expense; and to see the barrels, packed 
and unpacked, and the accumulated stores, 
one could readily believe that barrels are 
rolled daily into Miss Schofield’s store- 
room. 

But this is the beginning of the year’s 
work. Much has accumulated during va- 
cation that will soon find a ready sale. I 
should say that when the articles are as- 
sorted, they might be catalogued as good, 
bad and indifferent. But Miss Schofield 
would not assent, I think, to that classifi- 
cation, for there is very little sent, I was 
assured, that is not made useful sooner or 
later. You can fancy a neighborhood 
spring and fall clearing-out, and every 
thing that was discarded sent, from 
maimed gridirons to corsets. Corsets with 
bones and steels are much more sought 
after than limp corded ones, showing that 
there is a close bond of sympathy in taste 
between the high and low. It is quite 
possible that Mrs. C., of Beacon Street, or 
Mr. V., of Fifth Avenue, may see during 
the coming season in Aiken her “love” of 
a last year’s bonnet worn by a dusky 
belle, and his favorite white plug, adorned 
with a broad band of crape, jauntily poised 
on the head of an ebony-skinned Beau 
Brummel. 

In the disposal of these supplies, Miss 
Schofield carries out the underlying prin- 
ciple that directs all of her work. She 
inculeates the economic and self-respecting 


“pay down.” If an article exceeds the 





limit of the would-be buyer’s purse, the ar- 


as ready cash can secure it. Attached to | 
tattered garments are bundles of patch | 
pieces with which to repair them, again | 
We saw neck- 
ties, bits of bright ribbon, gay little bon- | 
nets and sacks for children, and fancy ar- 
ticles, cravingly handled, at a cost of less | 
perhaps than five cents each; but when 
the little knot only contained a few nick. | 
els, necessities must be considered before 
luxuries, as the friendly, judicious sales- | 
woman would warn them. 

A Fair is held during the holidays in the | 
large assembly hall, and all fancy articles ! 


are brightened up for the occasion. Last 
year $100 was cleared at this sale. Miss 
Schofield calls the money received from 
the sale of the barrel contents her old- 
clothes bank-fund, and with this she is en- 
abled to keep up all needed repairs to her 
buildings and premises. 

It often happens that a fire occurs in 
the city or country, and a colored family 
is left destitute. Under these circum- 
stances, Miss Schofield barrels up, from 
the multiplicity of her wares, such things 
as will enable the sufferers to re-estab- 
lish a home. Or there comes a plea from 


a school; the teacher and children are 
there. Again Miss Schofield strikes her 
magic wand, and there come forth from 
barrels school books, slates, pencils and 
paper. I proposed to Miss Schofield that 
the next appointment made in connection 
with her school should be ‘Professor of 
the Barrels.” One can have no conception 


|of the labor the unpacking, assorting, 


marking and distributing involves, unless 
one has witnessed it. 

A large collection of books, papers and 
pamphlets have accumulated; many will 
serve as the nucleus of a useful library, 
but others will only serve future antiqua- 
rians to browse among. 

Miss Schofield began her work in Aiken 
in 1868, so soon after the war that preju- 
dice and poverty were strong bulwarks 
against which to contend. The little old 
one-story frame building where her work 
was begun, in faith, hope and charity, 
should be perpetuated as a memorial to 
her unswerving purpose. Now, in ample 
grounds, tastefully ornamented with flow. 
ers, and shaded by native oaks, is seen 
Miss Schofield’s own plain vine-embowered 
cottage, with two spacious brick buildings 
which are appropriated to school purposes. 

Miss Schofield’s motto in every depart- 
ment is: ‘*Be thorough.” She develops 
in her work as wide a range of industries 
as the means of the school will permit. Itis 
her aim and desire that students who come 
under the instruction of the schoo] shall 
go forth into the world better qualified to 
fill any position in life in which trained 
hands and disciplined minds are important 
factors. But the culmination of her de- 
sire is that her pupils be qualified to be- 
come better home-makers, and wiser fa- 
thers and mothers. One of Miss Schofield’s 
valued assistants was trained in her school, 
and has since had a two years’ course of 
study in Oberlin. Now the goal she is 
steadily working toward is the study of 
medicine. She possesses a good education, 
good health, prepossessing manners, and 
a purpose that is not to be set aside by 
trifles. Should the eye of any college 
with a waiting scholarship fall upon this, 
we trust it will consider the desire and fit- 
ness of this young woman as a worthy 
candidate for it. 

Miss Schofield has 300 acres of good 
arable land about three miles distant from 
the school. A small portion of it is under 
cultivation. What she needs is to have 
these acres converted into an experimental 
farm, where her students can be taught 
skilled methods of agriculture and horti- 
culture. Next in needs is a well-equipped 
laundry, which would probably be self- 
supporting during at least six months in 
the year; and next, a well ordered kitchen 
with a thoroughly trained cook at the 
helm, that girls may learn the art and 
science of wholesome, economic cooking. 
Last, but by no means least, Miss Schofield 
needs a kindergarten department, with a 
teacher appointed for the work—as in fact 
most kindergartners seem to be—with 
rooms so bright and sunny in this sun- 
favored land that it would seem a veritable 
‘*kingdom come” to all the pickaninnies 
who would be made welcome and happy, 
and in whom the true foundations of man- 
hood and womanhood would be laid. 
hopefully trust that some women of ample 
means, who do not have young husbands 
to leave it to, will considerMiss Schofield’s 
needs. 

I stepped into a periodical store in Aiken 
to get a New York paper. The presiding 
genius of the shop was an old-time 
“Cracker.” She called my attention to 
the item that I had not seen, of the whole- 


| sale poisoning of the temperance women 


in assembly in Pennsylvania, and re- 


| marked, ‘“*The women are getting too 


smart for the liquor dealers, and they 
don’t know how else to get rid of them but 
to poison them.” I asked her: **Do you, 
or your friends, want to vote?” and she 
replied, with a very comical expression on 
her face: **I reckon we'll be thar when 
the polls are open to us.” 
MARY J. SAFFORD. 


We | 
|a white man a good offer, which he is 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


LAbDY HENrY SOMERSET and Frances 
Willard, it is said, are about to take edi- 
torial charge of the Union Signal, Miss 
Mary Allen West having been granted a 


| six months’ vacation. 


| 


| a distant district for appliances to carry on | 





Mrs. Heywoop, the daughter of the 
late Adin Ballou, of Hopedale, Mass., has 
given $16,000 from her father’s estate to 
establish a lectureship on Christian Soci- 
ology at the Unitarian Theological School 
at Meadville, Pa. 

Miss IpA M. GARDINER, of Philadel- 
phia, is one of the University Extension 
lecturers of the American society, her 
specialty being history. Under each of 
the three general heads of ‘“‘A Bird's-Eye 
View of European History from the Battle 
of Marathon to the Fall of the Eastern 
Empire,” ‘The Renaissance” and ‘The 
Reformation,” she has courses of lectures 
which are said to be of great value. 

MME. SCHLIEMANN, whose husband, the 
famous explorer Dr. Schliemann, discov- 


| ered the ancient site of Troy, is carrying 


on his work. She is of Grecian birth, and 
has long taken a deep interest in the same 
line of studies that occupied her husband. 
She is said to be an accomplished antiqua- 
rian. The collection of antiquities gath- 
ered by Dr. Schliemann was left to the 
German Empire, and fills fifty-eight cases 
in the Royal Museum at Berlin. 

Miss HARRIET COOPER, only daughter 
of Mrs. Sarah Bristol Cooper, of San 
Francisco, is the deputy superintendent 
of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, which now sustains thirty-two kin- 
dergartens, with an enrolment of about 
3,000 children. She is also her mother’s 
private secretary. Over 7,000 letters were 
sent out from the library of Mrs. Cooper 
during the past year. Miss Cooper is said 
to possess great executive and administra- 
tive ability. 

Mrs. 5S. H. SawYER, of Kentucky, sends 
a long list of subscribers for the Woman’s 
Column, and takes her commission in addi- 
tional copies of the paper, to be sent to 
Kentucky ministers. She says: “I hope 
to order so many Columns this year as to 
have enough from my commission to send 
the paper gratuitously to at least a hun- 
dred Kentucky ministers, and I trust that 
many of them may become strong suffrag- 
ists through reading it. I only wish I had 
the means to put the Column into the 
home of every preacher in Kentucky.” 

Mrs. KINGSLEY, wife of Charles Kings- 
ley, died a few days ago, after having 
survived her distinguished husband many 
years. She was a valuable helpmate to 
him in both his literary and his parovhial 
work. At Eversley they were the pioneers 
in all those valuable parochial agencies 
(coal, clothing and shoe clubs, Sunday 
school, lending library, ete.) which are 
now to be found in every well-ordered 
English village, but which were then 
almost unknown. She did nearly the 
whole of her husband’s writing (novels, 
sermons, review articles) from his dicta- 
tion. Charles Kingsley’s life was short- 
ened by the unhealthy situation of his 
house at Eversley, which also seriously 
injured his wife’s health. Mrs. Kingsley 
passed the last fifteen years of her life at 
Bishop’s ‘Tachbrook, a charming old-fash- 
ioned village near Leamington. The Queen 
offered her a set of apartments in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace shortly after Kingsley’s 
death, but she declined them. 


Mrs. ELAINE GOODALE-EASTMAN, who 
has a personal knowledge of Indian life, 
says that among our American Indians 
the property rights of wives are fully 
respected. She says: ‘I never knew an 
Indian to sell his wife's ponies, or any- 
thing belonging to her, without her con- 
sent. I have known him to receive from 


anxious to accept. He merely replies: 
‘The horse is not mine; I must ask my 
wife.’ He goes home and asks her sim- 
ply if she will sell. If she says ‘No,’ he 
tells the white man, ‘My wife does not 
wish to sell,’ and nothing further is said. 
More than this, an Indian will very seldom 
sella horse, or anything valuable of his 
own, Or make any important decision, 
without consulting the partner of his joys. 
It is a very common reply to an offer of 
any kind, concerning a change of resi- 
dence, the acceptance of a position, or 
sending the children to school, ‘I must 
first ask my wife.’ If an Indian woman 
makes and sells a pair of moccasins, the 
money is hers, and she uses it as she sees 
fit.” In some things, the Indians might 
teach a lesson to the more civilized race. 
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THE POPPY AMONG THE CORN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

We had been talking of hero-worship— 
a group of us seated around a certain hos- 
pitable fireside in Roxbury one stormy 
March evening. [t was a wild night out- 
side, but, with curtains closely drawn and 
two huge logs blazing forth light and 


good cheer, we desired nothing more en- | 


chanting than to sit there idly basking in 


the firelight glow while we listened to | 


Mr. O——’s reminiscences of early Boston 
and its heroes. Among other interesting 
anecdotes, he told one of Emerson. 

“Speaking of Emerson,’ he said, “‘I 
think one of the prettiest things I ever 
heard was what, he said once to Thomas 
Starr King, when I was withhim. I have 
never seen it given in any of the books 
about Emerson, and, come to think of it, I 
don’t suppose any one knows about it ex- 
cepting myself. You see, there were only 
Starr King and I to hear it. 

**] can feel the exhilaration of that June 
morning as if it were yesterday. I trod 
on air as I walked down School Street with 
Mr. King. It wasa year or two after his 
going to the Hollis Street Church, where, 
after once hearing him preach, I became a 
regular attendant. Among his host of 
admirers, he had not a more enthusiastic 
worshipper than the dreamy, romantic 
boy of nineteen in the corner of one of the 
back pews, who, Sunday after Sunday, 
drank in his words with an eagerness un- 
known before. He won me completely, 
heart and soul, as no other man has ever 
done since. I cannot tell you how proud 
I was of his notice and friendship. In 
very truth, as has been said, “To know 
him was to love him.’ 

“Well, to go on with my story. We 
were walking down School Street, when, 
just as we reached the Parker House, the 
door opened and out stepped Emerson, in 
company with two gentlemen. They all 
stopped to chat a moment, and I was 
transported to the seventh heaven of hap- 
piness by an introduction to the great 
man. Courteously taking leave of his 
friends, Emerson linked his arm within 
Starr King’s and walked on with us to 
Washington Street. Mr. King was telling 
him of the vacation and much needed rest 
he was about to take among his beautiful 
‘White Hills,’ saying that he was just 
going to loaf all summer long, and not do 
a single stroke of work. ‘I am going to 
see if I can find rest for once in complete 
idleness,’ he said. Thereupon Emerson 
replied, with that wise, sweet smile of 
his (Oh, who that knew it can ever for- 
get it?),— 

**Ah, Thomas, Thomas! it must al- 
ways be the poppy that grows among the 
corn.’ 

“Now, wasn’t that just like him? You 
know how the poppy runs wild among 
the corn and grain fields of Europe. It is 
one of the prettiest sights one sees riding 
along through the open country in France 
and Germany—the acres and acres of yel- 
low wheat with the red poppy running 
riot through it all. As the poppy is the 
emblem of sleep and dreamy inactivity, 
so the corn stands for industry, energy, 
and thrift. Emerson was right. The two 
must always go hand in hand, to bring 
true satisfaction or repose. He knew that 
Starr King’s fiery young spirit could never 
rest in perfect idleness. He must always 
be thinking or planning, with some great 
purpose tugging at his heart, when not 
working with all his might with brain 
and hand. But who else would ever 
have thought of that beautiful simile, or 
uttered it so sweetly! I can hear and see 
him now: ‘Ah, Thomas, Thomas! it must 
always be the poppy that grows among 
the corn ;’” and Mr. O—— sighed and re- 
mained silent for a long time, gazing into 
the glowing embers. For the time being 
our immediate circle had faded away, and 
old times and old friends held communion 
with him. But he had given us food for 
meditation in Emerson's beautiful thought, 
so suggestive of that satisfying rest which 
ean come only in intervals between active 
usefulness and a helpful living for others. 

FANNY LOUISE WEAVER. 
so 
THE RIGHT TO BE WELL BORN. 


The right of every child to be well born 
is an aphorism, and demands observance 
from all disinterested philanthropists, as 


well as those who selfishly love only their | 


own, and desire their children to inherit 
joy and blessedness. 
ers should present their bodies a beauti- 
ful, living sacrifice unto God, the Good, 
that the nerves, the blood, the very atoms 
may be impregnated by His Spirit. By 
these methods, a kingly and queenly race 
of beings will be generated to inhabit the 


earth. What higher motive can aman have | 
| of his letters, who has just ground Miss | 


in life than to labor steadily to prepare the 
way for the coming of a higher, a better 
humanity? What more legitimate object 
can life offer? ‘Vhat purer or more last- 
ing joy than to be the father ef a family 
of boys, bright, active, pure, manly, chiv- 
alrous; and girls, beautiful, devout, lov- 


All expectant moth- | 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


ing and conscientious, with abundant 
health and buoyancy to diffuse joy through 
the household while making themselves 
ready to take their place as wives and 
mothers of an improved type of mankind? 

Such a consummatiou can never be 
attained while such dense ignorance pre- 
yails in our profession and is reflected by 
|laymen. All their scientific studies and 
years of medical practice have failed to 
convict men of the wrongs aud outrages 
| done to women; wrongs that no divine 
laws sanction, and no legal enactments 
can avert. Physicians with twenty-five 


sure that the old, abusive practice is right. 
The physician is a witness of the modern 
death-struggles and horrors of maternity ; 
he sees lives pass out of his sight; he 
makes vain attempts to restore broken 
constitutions, broken by violating divine 
laws that govern organic matter; laws 
that are obeyed by all animal instinct; 
yet all this knowledge, observation and 
experience have failed to reveal to the be- 


of the ordinary practitioner this great 
wrong. He makes no note of the unhal- 
lowed abuse that only man dares; neither 
will he mark the disastrous and deteriorat- 
ing effect of this waste of vital force on 
his own offspring. The mental, moral 
and physical imperfections of the rising 
generation are largely the result of out- 
raged motherhood.—Dr. Caroline B. Wins- 
low, in Athena. 


+o 


ONE-SIDED CRITICISM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is very much to be hoped, in the in- 
terests of good taste and of justice, that a 
generation of writers will some day arise, 
a larger proportion of whom can review 
the intellectual products of a woman with- 
out constant reference to her sex. Such 
an allusion as that in the last <Atlantic 
*“Contributor’s Club” is offensive to the 
last degree. 

Not content with a sweeping con- 
demnation of Emily Dickinson's ‘ in- 
coherence and formlessness” (qualities 
which are now supposed peculiarly to 
manifest genius in Walt Whitman), not 
content with denying her the right of 
poetic title, with pronouncing her thoughts 
*tideas which totter and toddle,” the critic 
goes out of his way to accuse Col. Higgin- 
son of weak sentimentality in behalf of 
women in*that Col. Higginson professes 
admiration of Miss Dickinson’s writing. 
Such a fling is more worthy of a school 
boy than of one who aspires to the dig- 
nity of a critic. 

Here and there a woman is found 
guilty of the same lack of justice. This 
same number of the At/antic contains an 
article by an individual deeply bent on 
proving that Harriet Martineau has no 
claim to literary merit. She has raked 
forth some half-century old private letters 
of John Stuart Mill, in which Mill criti- 
cises, with the usual severity of his criti- 
cism, an article of Miss Martineau’‘s, writ- 
ten for the Westminster Review. But, not 
satisfied with giving Mill’s comments ver- 
batim, the editor of the letters informs 
us, with evident satisfaction, that we may 
“be quite sure that Mill's criticism would 
have wounded her to the quick by its re- 
iteration of her weakness in argument, 
her ‘goody’ tone, her vain assumption of 
philosophy, and by the contrasting of her 
imitation of « masculine style with her 
feminine feebleness of reasoning.” ‘The 
cool assumption that everything good in 
the world of letters is masculine, and 
everything weak and feeble feminine, is 
considerably out of date at the present 
time. 

This Martineau-crushing individual, 
(who rejoices in the formidable cognomen 
of “C. Marion D. (Robertson) Towers,” 
explains that the particular reason why 
we may be so sure of Miss Martineau’s 
mental anguish (had she but known what 
Mill thought of her) is because ‘Miss 
Martineau prided herself on seeing things 
as men did, and on being admitted by 
them to a certain equality on account of 
her mental superiority to her sex." Am- 
bitious but misguided Miss Martineau! 
How lucky that she was deep in her 
grave before this revelation of her femi- 
nine feebleness of reasoning, her vain pre- 





will not rise and tear its dishevelled 
tresses. 

A curious confirmation of the 
this writer’s mind is further given. 
declares vehemently of a masculine con- 
tributor that his ‘‘sentences are not only 
unscholarly, but absolutely unintelligible, 
from inattention to ambiguities of small 


words and of collocation.” But the editor 


bias of 


| Martineau to powder, has not a syllable 


| line style.” It never seems faintly to 
| occur to her that there is considerable 
‘vain assumption of philosophy,’ and 
even some ‘‘feebleness of reasoning” in 





Mill | 


years of professional experience are still | 


nighted intellect and obtuse moral sense | 











of comment on this specimen of ‘*mascu- | 


the productions of a man who attempts to | 
write a learned article, and produces only 
absolutely ‘‘unintelligible sentences.” 

It is against this spirit of inappropriate 
criticism, born of an old prejudice against 
women writers, that every lover of justice 
should protest. Emily Dickinson may be 
an ungrammatical, wild, erratic scribbler, 
instead of a poet; Harriet Martineau may 
have been a weak, sentimental, feeble- 
minded member of the literati. But to 
drag in the mere question of sex, in criti- 
cising the writings of either, is worse than 
inane. It is as ill-mannered as it would 
be, for instance, if one were to pronounce 
Howells a masculinely feeble reasoner, 
because he is individually feeble in depict- 
ing women. Most intelligent women rec- 
ogni-e that Howells’ seeming inability to 
comprehend that there is other than one 
weuk, silly type of womankind, is an indi- 
vidual defect, not by any means a charac- 
teristic of all masculine portraitures of 
women. And it is a cause for some con- 
gratulation that, as critics, they have not 
yet fallen into the vulgar error of making 
outrageous flings at half the race, because 
many men amongst this half manifest 
mental incompetency. 

Before leaving this subject, it should be 
said, in justice to the great champion of 
equal opportunities for women and men, 
that while the letters now put forth as 
written by Mill may be indisputably his, 
any admirer of his would ask for stronger 
evidence than mere assertion that they 
are genuine. The man who wrote, **When | 
we further consider that to understand 
one woman is not necessarily to under- 
stand any other woman,” could scarcely 
have been a man who would sweepingly 
charge all women with feeble-mindedness 
because one magazine article of one wo- 
man did not strike him as suitable fora 
certain occasion. Nor does it seem prob- 
able that the Mill who wrote, ‘“!'wo wom- 
en, since political economy has been made 
a science, have known enough of it to 
write usefully on the subject; of how 
many of the innumerable men who have 
written on it during the same time is it 
possible, with truth, to say more?’ could 
be identical with the man now put for- 
ward as pronouncing one of these very 
women femininely feeble in reasoning 
power. ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 





- +O 
A HINT TO THE GIRLS. 


Mrs. C. J. Hildreth, the intelligent and 
observant editor of, the ‘Woman's World’ 
of the New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser, 
says: ; 

The proper thing for a young lady who 
wants to get a good husband (and all loy- 
able girls do), is to adopt the woman's 
rights doctrine, and speak out when called 
on. ‘The number of marriages that take 
place in the ranks of equal suffragists is 
simply appalling. No sooner do we get a | 
bright young lady thoroughly converted 
than, presto! before we realize it, some 
smart young man has been captivated, and | 
they are married. But we eventually | 
have two adherents instead of one. 


+o 
A GOOD WORK IN WASHINGTON CITY. 


A Washington contributor of the Chris- 
tian Register gives an interesting account of 
a school established twelve years ago in 
that city by Mrs. Anna Lowell Woodbury. 
The school at 1228 N Street, N. W., is in 
charge of Miss Adelaide Payne, and has 
given instruction to over a thousand girls 
(both white and colored). For a number 
of years it was chiefly supported by Mrs. 
Woodbury, who succeeded in turning the 
tide which was causing all the children to 
wish to become teachers and to dislike 
household work. She also prepared the 
way for the introduction of cooking in the | 
public schools by inviting classes of girls 
and arousing an interest in them and their 
parents with a view to this end, and 
trained the first teachers on a method 
which made it possible to introduce it 
without exceeding the means which were 
at that time available. 

A year ago, other branches of industrial 
work were added, and the school was in- 
corporated with Mrs. Woodbury as presi- | 
dent. It is dependent upon donations, 
and is doing a large mission work. Mrs. 
Woodbury is one of the women who ren- 
dered valuable service to the Government | 


sumption in daring to claim equality with during the civil war. During the winter | 
men, was exploded like dynamite on a | of 1862 she was vice-president of the Union 
startled world. Let us hope her ghost | Hall Association, which gave out work to 
| engine nears them. 


the wives of the volunteer soldiers. She 
then made three trips on the Daniel | 
Webster, in connection with the Sanitary 
Commission, and was at the White House 
and Harrison’s Landing at the time of the 
seven days’ retreat. The remainder of 
the war she spent in Armory Square Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., with many other 
New England ladies, and, at the urgent 
request of the surgeon in charge, organ- 
ized and managed the special diet kitchen 
for two years, while still retaining the 
charge of her ward. Having realized the | 
importance of teaching the lately freed 
colored people many domestic arts which 
they could not learn from books, she 
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| gallop of the cow, the frantic flutter of 


| the woman. 


| decide on movement suddenly. 


16, 1892. 


started and organized, after her return 
home, the Howard Industrial School, which 


| received and. provided for several hundred 


persons sent by Gen. Charles Howard and 
Gen. 5. C. Armstrong. It was one of our 
earliest industrial schools, and exerted a 
more powerful influence than was realized, 
perhaps, by those who were interested in 
it. With Mrs. Hugh McCulloch and 
others, Mrs. Woodbury is inter- 
ested in the erection of a memorial indus- 
trial building which will commemorate 
the work done by the women in the civil 
war, and the friends whom they sent to it 
who never returned. It will be used for 
industrial purposes, and to benefit the 
poor, and is a work which will undoubt- 
edly receive warm interest and assistance. 


now 


+e 


PITH AND POINT. 





You can not bring Utopia by force.— 
Lowell, 

Our thoughts are the epochs of our 
lives; all else is but a journal of the wind 
that blew while we were here.—Henry D. 
Thoreau. 

A little girl, when asked how she could 
tell if she was a Christian, answered: “If 
I try to do just what Jesus would if he 
was a little girl like me and lived in my 
house.” 

‘The scar on the flesh is token of nature’s 
process of healing; so is the sear of a per- 
petual sorrow, which is left on a soul that 
has sinned and repented.—Helen Jackson. 

There is a pledge I wish we all might 
take: ‘I promise, by God's grace, to say 
nothing discouraging about the work nor 
disparaging about the workers.”— Frances 
E. Willard. 

Usually the greatest boasters are the 
smallest workers. ‘The deep rivers pay a 
larger tribute to the sea than shallow 
brooks, and yet empty themselves with 
less noise.—W, Secker. 

Let no pleasure tempt thee, no profit 
allure thee, no ambition corrupt thee, no 
example sway thee, no persuasion move 


| thee to do anything which thou knowest | 
| to 
jollily, for a good conscience is a con- | 


be evil; so shalt thou always live 


tinual Christmas.—Benjamin Franklin. 

No matter whose the lips that would 
speak, they must be free and ungagged. 
Let us believe that the whole of truth can 
never do harm to the whole of virtue; and 
remember that, in order to get the whole 
of trath, you must allow every man, right 
or wrong, freely to utter his conscience, 
and protect him in so doing.— Wendell 
Phillips. 

No cause was ever victorious for which 
men and women have not lived and suf- 
fered and died; and the secret of their 
power for sacrifice has been that they 
dared to look on beyond the little, mean, 
paltry, despised, visible surroundings of 
that cause, for to their vision heaven by 
faith was opened; the eternal was _ re- 
vealed; that which was only temporal 


| sank away into utter insignificance; they 


endured seeing Him who is invisible.— 
Lady Henry Somerset. 

In almost every case, it is only by legis- 
lation that the roots of great evils can be 
touched at all, and that the social diseases 
of pauperism and vice and crime can be 
brought within hope of cure. Women 
with the tenderest hearts and best inten- 
tions go on laboring all their lifetimes, 
often, in merely pruning the off-shoots of 
these evil roots, in striving to allay and 
abate the symptoms of the disease. But 
the nobler and much more philanthropic 
work of plucking up the roots, or curing 
the disease, they have been forced to 
leave.—Frances Power Cobbe. 


+e —— 


COWS, HENS, AND WOMEN. 


There are certain traits in these three 
varieties of animals most strangely iden- 
tical. 

For instance, they all look best when 
keeping still or moving slowly. Set them 
in rapid motion, make them merry, make 
them run—and we all laugh at the clumsy 


the hen, the flapping, dislocated rush of 
Speed does not seem to be a 
prerogative of these fair ones. 

Then observe them when called upon to 


There are cows on the track, and the 
They look this way 
and that; move this way and that: run 
this way and that: retrace their steps; 
moo distressfully, it may be. You have 
to have a cow-catcher to knock them 
aside. * 

There are hens basking in the dust of 
the highway, and your carriage nears 
them. See them lie still in the dust till 
the horses’ hoofs are almost upon them! 
Then see the wild scramble hither and 
thither, between the horses’ legs, under 
the carriage-wheels, back and forth blind- 


| will repeat the performance precisely for 
the next passer. 
There are women going to cross the 
| street ahead of you as you are driving. 
You hold in your horse politely. They 
stop, start, hesitate, draw back and wait. 
You move ahead to leave the way clear. 
‘They rush out hastily. You pull up with 


a muttered imprecation. ‘They give 
alarmed little cries, and fall back. ‘They 


do it every day, the same women, in the 
sume streets. Quick, decided judgment 
as to personal action seems foreign to 
cows, hens, and women. 

Then observe their highly developed 
maternal instinct. 

How the cow basks in proud possession 
of her charming calf, and bemoans the 
loss in endless mooing when bereft ! 

‘The hen makes no such fuss when be- 
reft—though perhaps she never is bereft. 
Did any one ever see a bereft hen? But 
mark the fuss she makes over her young, 
from the first laid egg to the last hatched 
chick! One would think each brood was 
the first creation in that line. ler eggs— 
her chickens—/hers! Just look at them! 
Just listen to her! 

Then observe the proud young mother 
exhibiting her /ayette to admiring friends, 
showing oft worsted socks and knit shirts 
and embroidered robes, as if none were 
ever seen before!’ 

And see her with her baby—her baby! 
She even takes it to a baby-show. It is a 
**gold-child” this time surely. 

Is it cruel to make such comparisons? 

Ask rather, Are the comparisons just ? 

And why are they just? 

Is there not serious cause for thought 
in such allied phenomena? ‘The causes 
must be similar to produce such similar 
results in species so widely different. 
What are the causes, or what is the cause, 
rather—for one cause leads to the one re- 
sult. 

The characteristics herein mentioned 
are feminine characteristics—in excess. 
You do not find them in the females of 
most species. The doe and ewe and the 
tabby cat are not such nervous idiots, 
neither are the mother dove, the eagle and 
the gull. 

Why is this? 

All these wild things are mothers just 
as much, just as succeasfully. 

Why are motherhood and all its allied 
nervous excitability so much more strong- 
ly marked in cows, hens, and women? 

Consider for what purpose, for what 
use, the cow is kept and fed, protected, 
bred and reared. 

Consider, too, the hen—for what we 
raise her. 

Their food is supplied, no effort is re- 
quired of them for their own care; all the 
energies of their protected lives go into 
the channels we leave open, produce the 
special development we require. 

For milk and eggs we raise them, and 
to eat. 

Wherefore they are most wild, exagger- 
ated mothers, and their flesh is soft and 
tender. 

We do not eat women, to be sure, but— 
is there no analogy?—Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson in Kate Field’s Washington. 
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The Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association has engaged Rev. Louis A. 
Banks, D.D., to repeat his addresses on 
“The Social Problems of Modern Cities” 
in the hall of the Association, on Sunday 
afternoons in January, February and 
March, beginning on Jan. 10. 
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ly, with screeching, flutter and immense 
exertion. You snap the whip at them, it | 
is such a maddening sight: and yet they | 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Rev. Florence E. Kollock, of Englewood, 
lll.. was lately presented with an auto- 
graph quilt by the King’s Daughters of 
her congregation. 

The New England Farmer, George M. 
Whitaker,editor and publisher, completed 
the seventieth year of its existence on 
Dec. 26, 1591. 
cultural papers in the country. 

‘The Michigan State Grange passed res- 
olutions asking for the appointment of 
women upon the board of control of the 
Industrial School for Girls at Adrian, and 
that at least one woman be placed upon 
the boards of county school examiners. 

An exchange for woman's work has 
been opened by the ladies of the American 
colony in Paris on the plan of the ex- 
changes in this country. American pies, 
cake and other specialties are provided, 
and a circulatiug library has been organ- 
ized. 

The following was among the resolu- 
tions passed by the Illinois E. 8. A. at its 
recent annual meeting: 

Resolved, That the State Suffrage Association 
hereby petition the Legislature that all imbecile, 
idiotic and insane women be removed from alms- 
houses to State and county asylums, and 
placed under the care of physicians of their own 
sex. and that women be placed on every medical 
staff created by the State. 

Miss Irene 8. Wood, of Cochesett, Mass., 
has taught without interruption in the 
same schoolroom in that village for sev- 
enty-two consecutive terms. Every man 
and woman above fifty years of age, born 
in that village, has been to school to her. 
Upon her fiftieth birthday, a few years 
since, her first pupils made her the pres- 
ent of nearly $200 in gold. She is now 
taking her first vacation.—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Emma Bradley, of Chicago, has 
estublished, unaided, a mission school in 
one of the worst parts of that city. It is 
independent of any church or denomina- 
tion, and she herself pays for the room- 
rent, fuel and gas, with the help of a few 
unsolicited contributions. Two small 
rooms at the rear of the mission are her 
home, and she shares her food with a 
number of pensioners who come to her 
every day. 

‘Tam not old,” says Mrs. Mary A.Liver- 
more, aged 70. ‘‘About four years ago, 
I was at a little gathering of people, in 
which were Dr. Holmes and Mr. Whittier. 
They got to talking of ages. Mr. Whittier 
and Dr. Holmes were then near 80, to 
which they confessed. ‘By the way,” said 
Mr. Whittier to me, ‘you have not said 
how old you are.” I was then approach- 
ing 67, and when I told them, Mr. Whit- 
tier said, ‘Get thee along. Get thee along. 
Thou art but a giddy girl.’ "— Boston Trav- 
eller. 

At the general assembly of the Knights 
of Labor, the entire sentiment of the 
Knights was in favor of woman suffrage, 
not passively but actively; and the many 
words on this subject brought rounds of 
applause from the workers who preach 
and teach equal rights, and, not content 
with that, practise what they teach. 
There were a number of women delegates 
and there was no discussion of their posi- 
tions or of their actions; the men and 
women stood together on the same plat- 
form. They believe in equal pay for equal 
work, and the single standard of purity.— 
The Woman’s Recorder. 

Mrs. Louise Jewell Manning has for 
two years past been director of the de- 
partment of oratory in the Northwestern 
Conservatory of Music, at Minneapolis. 
Owing to a change of management she 
had decided to accept a good offer else- 
where, but at the request of many repre- 
sentative citizens, she consented to remain 
and found a new school of oratory, ex- 
pression and dramatic art. Associated 
with Mrs. Manning are Miss Lillian 
Backus, teacher of esthetic physical cul- 
ture and artistic posing; and Mrs. Annie 
E. Abrahams, .teacher of English and 
American literature. Mrs. 8. Etta Young, 
teacher of- physical culture and expres- 
sion, Chicago, Ill.. will give a course of 
lectures on ‘*The Causes of Failure in Pre- 
vious Dress Reforms.” 

The Minneapolis Spectator says: ‘The 
Board of Education made another start- 
ling discovery this week. Newspaper 
publication of the marriages at Hudson, 
Wis., disclosed the awful fact that for a 
month or more a married woman had been 
Masquerading as a lawful public school 
teacher, under the innocent garb of single- 
blessedness. ‘Though she was still giving 
entire satisfaction, as she had been for 
miny years, as a teacher, the high moral 


judgment of the school board refused to 


allow any danger of corrupting influence 
by a married woman. The offending 
teacher was consequently discharged on 
Short notice, not being given even a day 
of grace. But for this prompt action, the 
contaminating influence of matrimony 
might have spread among the school 
ma’ams und have caused a disastrous epi- 





It is one of the best agri- | 


| by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 


| Toeation central to largest retail stores and places o 





THE 


demic. The growing evil of marriage 
must be nipped in the bud, and Minne- 
apolis’ board of education will stand at 
the front of this great reform movement.” 


+e 
SANITARY AND ECONOMIC COOKING. 


PUEBLO, COL., JAN. 5, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In reply to “Healthful Cook-book 
Wanted,” in your edition of Jan. 2, I wish 
to call attention to the little book, ‘*Prac- 
tical, Sanitary and Economie Cooking,” 
The book 
was published in 1890, by the American 
Public Health Association, and costs, I 
believe. fifty cents. It can be obtained 
of Irving A. Watson, M. D., Secretary of 
the American Public Health Association, 
Concord, N. H. 

Mr. Henry Lomb, of Rochester, N. Y., 
in 1885 gave to the American Public 
Health Association some $2,800 to be used 
for the advancement of science. ‘This 
money led to the establishment of what is 
now well known to the American public as 
the ‘Lomb Prize Essays.” One of the prize 
essays was devoted to ‘Healthy Homes 
and Foods for the Working Classes.” 
This essay gives much information needed 
by the housewife as to the qualities and 
comparative value of food-stuffs. It can 
be obtained from Dr. Watson for ten 
cents. In 1888, Mr. Lomb made another 
gift to the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation of $700, which was offered in two 
prizes, the first of $500, the second of 
$200, for essays on ‘“V’ractical, Sanitary 
and Economical Cooking Adapted to Per- 
sons of Moderate and Small Means.” 
Within the specified time, seventy essays 
upon the subject announced came to the 
secretary. ‘The Committee of Award 
unanimously gave the first prize of $500 to 
the essay bearing the inscription, ‘The 
Five Food Principles Llustrated by Prac- 
tical Recipes,” which was written by Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel, the wife of an Amer- 
ican physician. Such is the story of this 
book, made possible to the American pub- 
lic through the humanitarian benevolence 
of Mr. Lomb. I wish the book and essay 
might be found in every home of our 
land. | Bile 

Yours in the firm belief that ‘the who 
secures a healthy home and healthy food 
for himself and family does not live in 
vain,” GENEVIEVE TUCKER, M. D. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

AT THE GATE OF DREAMS. Poems by 
James B. Kenyon. Buffalo: Charles 
Wells Moulton. 1892. Price, $1.50. 


This little volume contains more than 
150 poems, not one of which is without 
decided poetic merit. They have rare 
variety and individuality, which make se- 
lection difficult. We take almost at ran- 
dom this ‘Song of the North Wind” : 


Hear thou the voice of me! 
Hear thou the singing 

Of him who has never 
Been paid for his song! 
This is the choice of me, 
Still to go ringing 

The rhymes that forever 
Are surly and strong. 


Know’st thou the regions cold 
Whence I have hasted ? 
Know’'st thou the way I take 
Over the earth ? 

Still stand the legions old— 
Ice-kings unwasted— 
Fending the frigid lake 
Where I had birth. 


Frost-banded fountains 
Snow-fed from far peaks ; 
Firths of the polar sea 

Rigid as stone ; 

Shag-bearded mountains ; 
Deeps that no star seeks ; 
Strange lights that polar be— 
These I have known. 


Men fear the breath of me; 
Sorrow and anguish, 
Famine and fears 

Follow my path. 

I am the death of thee; 

1 make thee languish ; 
Swiftly [ sever 

Love's ties in my wrath. 


Chains cannot hold me; 
Gyves cannot bind me; 
Bolts cannot lock me; 
Floods cannot drown! 
Fly—and I fold thee; 
Hide—and I find thee; 
Crv—ard I mock thee, 
Howling thee down. 


No volume of poems has appeared this 
year in America which seems to me to 





contain so much of merit and of promise 
as this one. H. B. B. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable prices 





auusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. 


Sample copy free. 


3t Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 duys. pape till cured, 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio 
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BRIGHT WOMEN'S BOOKS. 


GRAS DFATHER GREY 
Voem by KaTe TANN«TT WOODS Origins! illus- 
t ations oY Charies (‘o, ela d. Each cover in two 
colors of cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 
It is an idyl of od New England told with exquisite 
faithfulness by both pen aud pencil. The artist has 
caught the spirit thet breathes from the lines > nd pic- 
ured these quaint scenes of wooing a d merriment 
with delicacy an4 power. 


Uniform with Grandfather Grey. 


THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY 
Poem by KATE TANNATT Wvopbs. Original lilus- 
trations by Charles Copeland, Full gilt, $2.00 


THE ABBESS OF PORT ROYAL, and other 
French studies 

By MARIA ELLERY MACKaYE, with an introduction 

by T. W. Higginson. $1.50. 

In his introduction Mr. Higgl: son says: “We some- 
times see the remark made that, while American 
women are making large contributions to pectsy and 
fiction, they sre not yet dotng their full share of 
thoug! tful and studious literar: work. Such a vo ume 
as the p esent helps to refute that criticism.” 


THE WOMAN'S MANUAI, OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LAW 

By HAKRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, president of the 

Boston Political Class. 75 cents. 

The thousands of women who are organizing clubs, 
conducting unions relief co’ ps. or any organizations 
where it is important to con@uct meetings properly, 
will find this little book to be just what they want. 


THE HEIRS OF BRADLEV HOUSE 

By AMANDA M. DOUGLA-. $1 50. 

By a large number of he admirers of the writings of 
Miss Douglas, this, her twentieth volume, wiil be 
judged the t. Itis strong, earnest, inter sely inter- 
esting. graphic In portraiture and vivid in description, 


MOSTLY MARJORIE DAY 

By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. $1.50. 

It is a grand story, gran lv told. Marjorie is a brave, 
unconventional woman with ooble ideals and the 
courage to attempt to live up to them [n this work-a- 
day world. 





IN OLD QUINNF®RASSET 
wa MAY. Illustrated by Charles Copeland, 


In this the sixth and concluding volume of “The 

uinnenasset Series” Sophie May has given us a 
gli: of the Quinnebasset we know so well, as it was 
at the close of the Revolution, and in this quaint set- 
ting has introduced us to thy grandmothers and grand- 
fathers of some of our modern Quinnebasset friends. 


THE LITTLE MILLERS 
By EFriz W. MERRIMAN, editor of The Housek . 
Minneapolis. Illustraied by Clifton Johnson. $1.00. 
Being the third v»lume in “The Street Arab Series.” 
Mrs. Merriman has opened up a mine of undiscovered 
treasure in these bright and original stories of childa- 
life among street urchins. They bear unmistakably 
the mark of genius, and have already placed their 
author in the foremost rank among writers of chil- 
dren’s stories, 


NEW AND TRUE 
By MaRY WILEY STAVER. 
verses for children. Original illustrations by Lavinia 
Ebbinchausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Jessie McDer- 
mott, J. A. Beck, Herman Faber and others. $2.00, 
Something entirely new and original for the little 

ones, characterized by the genial “Bub’’ Burdette as 

“Eighty oegrees in the shade above all the rliyming 

juveniles for several eeasons.” The illustrations will 

delight the eye and the baby hearts. 


LITTLE FOLKS EAST AND ¥ EST 

By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. Illustrated, 75 cents. 

The “Prairie Stories” cover entirely new ground, de- 
pletiag child-life in the West. “Mother Goose 

tor es” are continuations, in prose, of some of the 
more popular rhymes of that classic. “Fairy =tories”’ 
deal with nature in a very peculiar way, and “True 
Stories” are sunny tales of the little incidents and 
occurrences of childhood. 


GUIMPSES OF THE PLANT WORLD 
By FANNY D. BERGEN. Illustra'ed, 50 cents, net. * 


In this little volume the au' hor has sought to give to 
children an idea of the wonders of plant-life which 
abound on every hand. She has gone aside from the 
beaten track to make more than usual mention of the 
commoner groups of flowerless plavts, and thus giving 
her subject additional freshness. The language is 
simple ard untechnical, breathing an ardent love of 
nature and the keenest interest in plants as Individuals, 
yet ne pains have been spared to make the statements 
scientifically accurate. 


A volume of original 





For sale by Booksellers. 
Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


10 Milk St., Boston. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


Bankers, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ 
Credits, available in all parts of 
the world, through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co., 


(LIMITED), 


LONDON, 


And their Correspondents, 


Buy and sell Foreign Ex- 
changes and ‘Telegraphic Trans- 
fers on Europe, California and 
the British Provinces. 

Stock and Bond orders exe- 
cuted in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. 

Choice Investment Securities 
for sale. 


™ BUSINESS 


Mailed on receipt of price. 





mix WOMAN'S 
wa JOURNAL. 


Is one of the most wide-awake periodicals of 
the day. It is fully alive to every iKsne affecting 
the interests of woman, and is a perfect 


Encyclopaedia of Woman’s Ad- 
vancement in Education, In- 
dustries and Reform. 


It teaches domestic women How to Become 
Business-like, How to Manage their Property, 
and How to Care for their Children. It shows 
young women How to Become Successful in 
Business, and What Occupation to Choose. It 
advocates 


DRESS REFORM, 


Physical culture, and the harmonious develop- 
ment of the intellectual and physical being. 

In its Stenographic Department a course of 
Lessons in Shorthand, by a well-known reporter 
of 12 vears* experience, is now being published. 


‘$1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. 


Mary F. Sevmour Publishing Co., 


38 PA WwW, NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncey-Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 


(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 


the Institute faculty. 


All the Institute courses of study are open to 


both sexes. 
NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


COWLES 145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
Ernest L. Mason, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 

Mercy A. BAILey, Dewia C. Ricn. 

This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior ip equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, in- 
cluding Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


GQ) WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
~ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


The Reasons for it 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years their Fair Complexion and charm of Feature- 
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Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eves of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ‘““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris.) 


10 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 

















Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Baron Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward S. van 
Zile, Louise Imogen Guiney, George Canning Hill, 
George Batholomew, Cora Stuart Wheeler, Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, Herbert Milton Sylvester. 


“To Write or not to Write’”’ meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries*ealled forth by a ‘‘Letter-of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It specially meets the wants of voung writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE Lir- 
ERARY Press, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PREss criticixes, 
edits and places manuscript for the author, and un- 
dertakes every sort of work between author and 
publisher. Desirable articles are syndicated, thus 
securing to patrons a higher price than if sold to a 
single publication. Address 


CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PPESS, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


Investments | 
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The Twenty - Million Dollar Monument 
To a Fifteen-Year-Old Boy. 


Two Christmases at Once. 

A Church Made of Pancakes and Sausages. 
A School War and A War at School. 

A Sixty-Foot Lizard, 

An Indian Strawberry Feast. 


These are a few of the remarkably interesting 
things to be read about in the 


JanuarYW IDE AWAKE :zoct. 


Every one should read Sallie Joy White's ac- 
count of the Leland Stanford, Jr. University, 
built as a memorial to a noble lad; the absorb- 
ing war-time story, Jack Brereton; the stir- 
ring Lance or KANana, the brave boy of the 
desert; the interesting sketch of Seneca life by 
Harriet Maxwell Converse, the American pale- 
face adopted by the Senecas; Molly Elliot Sea- 
well’s and Miss Adams’ capital school stories ; 
the delightful poems by Celia Thaxter and Clara 
Doty Bates, the bright and witty sayings in 
**Men and Things,”’ and all the other entertain- 
ing hits in this super-excellent Number of WipE 
AWAKE. Mailed to any address for 20 cents. 


NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOKS. 


MY LADY LEGEND. By Dr. ALBRexT 
SEGERSTEDT. Translated by Anna von Ryd- 
ingsviird (Baroness von Proschwitz). 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Mrs. Rydingsvard has so thoroughly caught 
the spirit of these dainty ‘‘prose poems,’ that 
they seem to take on new beauty. ‘Their quaint 
humor and genial moral happily represent the 
character of the author, who has been called the 
Hans Christian Andersen of Sweden. 


THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. By 
Horatio O. Lapp, A. M. 8vo, fully illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


In these stirring annals of an ancient and pic- 
turesque country, with its strange and eventful 
history, we are taken out of the prosaic present 
and dazzled by a pageantry of barbaric splen- 
dor, of romantic and thrilling episodes of brave 
endeavor and heroic endurance, which give this 
true story all the fascination of romance. 


WISDOM OF THE WISE, Pithy and 
Pointed Sayings of the Best Authors. Com- 
piled by Caro.tine S. Hunt, teacher in the 
Girls’ High School, San Francisco. 16mo, 
75 cents. 


These carefully compiled selections are excel- 
lent for school or home use. They are arranged 
by distinctive subjects, as Beauty, Books, Char- 
acter. Conversation, Truths, etc., and will be 
found interesting and he)pful in a high degree. 


SHORT CUTS AND BY PATHS. By 
Horace Lunt, author of ‘Across Lots.’’ 
12mo, $1.25. 


**No one can read ‘Short Cuts’ without feeling 
refreshed and inspired with a new love of the 
beautiful world in which we live—its uses, its 
adornment and the myriad happy creatures that 
live upon it.”’—Cottage Hearth. 





At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


Choice Books at Lowest Prices. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


Bo Grow- OKO {ie ? 
Your sing» dl » 

Put into his hand tht GRAITD BOOK, 
“*A Square Talk to Young Men, on 
the Inspiration of the Bible.” by H. L.HastTixos. It may 
Save the Boy { * Let me warmly recommend it to- 


mothers having sons and da 
ters skeptical as I once ” u 


was.”"—Frances E. Wi nore 
“Very remarkable; would like everyone to read it."— D,L,. 
Mood y. “One of the most valuable eseay: in modern times. . 
hepa. Shaftesbury, “Grand book."— Joseph Crook, 
Third million! =e I Gornhi SO cents po--paid, 
H. L. Hastings, +7 Cornhill, Boston, ss. 











EQUAL RIGHTS LETTER SLIPS. 


Small tracts of convenient size for slipping in- 
to a letter. Each slip bears brief quotations in 
favor of woman suffrage, from Clara Barton, 
Florence Nightingale, Abraham Lincoln, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Bishop Haven, Bishop Simpson, 
Herbert Spencer, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 15 
cents per hundred. 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 2 cents 
or Boiled Fish, 2 cents; Roast Chicken, 90 cents; 
Lobster Salad, 30; Ice Cream, l0 cents; Tea or Coffee, 
cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per doz.: Superior Wed- 

Cake, 30 cents Ib.; very rich Ice Cream, 0 cents 
qt. Wedding receptions and other jes carefully 
served by polite and competent waiters. Fine linens 
and glass, elegant silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Weolen 
Clethine: Canpets. etc., and 
jloss from Black Silk. 
n invaluable article in eve 
for sale by leading Druggist 
‘or sale by leadin sts, 
ay | Goods Dealers & Grocers. 
Sa Mail, We. 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


FEET. 
SAMUEL APPLETON, 


Foot and Shoe Specialist, 
46 Temple Place, Boston. 
fy ite 











References: } 
> one flight front, op 
Boston Physicians. ‘ 5 ‘s Companion. 


Circulars on application. 


ROOFING 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only $2.00 
per 100 square feet. Makes good roof for years, and 
any one can put.it on. Send stamp for sample and full 
particulars. 

GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 
39 and 41 West Broadway, New York 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 

















The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 16, 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Park Street Church, Boston, beginning 
on Tuesday evening, the 26th inst. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe will preside and make the opening 
address. Rev. Minot J. Savage and Miss Alice 
Parker, one of the lawyers of Boston, will follow 
There will be congregational singing of suffrage 
songs, and organ music. 

The business session on Wednesday morning, 
Jan. 27, will be in the suffrage parlors at 3 Park 
Street, where there will be discussions of plans 
of work, and informal remarks by members of 
the Society. 

On Wednesday afternoon there will be short 
speeches by Lucy Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, 
H. B. Blackwell and others. 

Wednesday evening, Jan. 27, Mrs. Howe pre- 
siding, Hon. Carroll D. Wright has been invited 
to speak on lhe Industrial Emancipation of 
Woman. Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, Henry B. 
Blackwell, and others, will speak. Suffrage songs 
and organ music. 

Jutta Warp Howe, Pres. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLacKweELt, Sec. 

F. J. Garrison, Treas. 


+o 
SUFFRAGE RECEPTION IN WASHINGTON. 


The District Woman Suffrage Society will give 
a reception to the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association, at Wimodaughsis parlors, 
No. 1328 I St., N. W., Washington, D.C., on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 21, 1892. The friends of 
equal suffrage are cordially invited to be present. 


+o 


THE INAUGURAL MESSAGE AND WOM- 
EN’S RIGHTS. 


Women who read the inaugural address 
of Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, 
looked in vain for any friendly word in 
support of the political rights of women. 

Hence they were surprised to see the 
comments of some of the daily morning 
papers complimenting the “ringing ivau- 
gural, with its eloquent appeal for popular 
sovereignity,” as “fully worthy of the 
occasion and the man.” 

Now, by “popular sovereignty” they 
mean that all men may vote without any 
poll tax prerequisite, whether or not they 
move from place to place; and this is 
called “popular sovereignty,” while a 
majority of the adult people of the State 
have no votes. There are five hundred 
thousand women in Massachusetts. Most 
of them are law-abiding, intelligent, tax- 
paying citizens. Not one of them can 
vote for any State officer. All that Gov- 
ernor Russell had to say about it (in the 
midst of a burst of exultation that ‘the 
people” had abolished everything in the 
way of the right of men to vote) was that 
“the single exception” to this great free- 
dom of the vote was ‘‘a limited franchise 
for women.” 

What an opportunity Governor Russell 
had right there to make a manly claim 
for the political rights of women! How 
eloquent his plea might have been, and 
how forcible, that since all this had been 
done for men who had power, they should 
hasten to secure for women what men 
prized so much for themselves! But not 
a single word in behalf of women! If 
half as many men as there are women had 
no votes, the governor would not have 
forgotten them. 

Thousands of women will feel as a cruel 
hurt this ignoring of their right and need 
to give consent to the laws they must 
obey. It is the question of -trepresenta- 
tive government” that is at stake, and 
which Governor Russell forgot. But 
some governor will remember it, and he 
will have the meed of honor which belongs 
to those who support great principles.— 
LUCY STONE in Boston Transcript. 


tor 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE THIS YEAR. 


The year 1892 will be greatly occupied 
with the presidential election, which will 
occur next November. Now is the time 
for the suffragists to press upon every 
State Legislature at present in session 
the demand fora statute enabling women 
to vote in the coming presidential elec- 
tion. During this year State Legislatures 
will be in session as follows: 


Iowa Legislature meets Jan. 4, 1892. 


Louisiana * “6 May 9, 

Maryland * o Jan. 6, * 
Massac’etts ‘* os Jan. 6, * 
Mississippi * “ Jan. 5, * 
Montana “* “6 Jan. 4, * 
New Jersey ‘* + Jan.12, “* 
New York * “6 Jan. 5, * 
Rhode Isl. * “ May 31, * 
Vermont ‘* 6 Oct. 5, * 


The presidential election will take place 
on Tuesday, Nov. 8, 1892. In these ten 
States, therefore, the Legislatures should 





be petitioned for presidential woman suf | 


frage. In several of them there will be 
United States senators to elect, redistrict- 
ing to effect, ballot laws to improve, and 
various legislative matters of engrossing 
local interest. In April Louisiana will 
hold her critical election, and decide for 
or against the lottery. Congress will be 
sitting through half the year, and each 
side will endeavor to make capital for the 
congressional and presidential elections 
of November. The year will be full of the 
agitation of questions having to do with 





women, from the days of the Sanitary 
Commission down. It might be instruc- 
tive to this critic. The King’s Daughters, 
the W. C.'T. U., the Ladies’ Health Pro- 
tective Association of New York,the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Unions 
scattered over the country, and some 
scores of other societies will be edified to 
learn that the sole function of women’s 
associations is—voluntarily or involunta- 


| rily—**to amuse.” 


woman suffrage, temperance, labor, immi- | 


gration, naturalization, and the alarming 
influx of foreign unskilled labor. In many 
parts of the country, educational and mu- 
nicipal problems will create local storm 
centres. In short, the year 1892 will be 
full of interest for the observer of Ameri- 
can life and public affairs. H. B. B. 
=“ 


HOURS FOR WORKING WOMEN. 





The proposition is already made in the 
Massachusetts Senate to give women who 
work in factories shorter hours than men 
have who are employed in the same way. 
No doubt this is kindly meant by its 
movers. But it is very clear that the man- 
ufacturers who want the full use of their 
machinery will employ those who can 
work the longest. If, therefore, the time 
women may work is arbitrarily shortened, 
the women will be thrown out altogether. 
Besides, women who work in factories do 
so on account of the necessity to earn, and 
they wish to earn all they can. It would 
be well, before action is taken, to ask the 
women who are factory inspectors to con- 
fer with the women operatives on the 


subject. L. 8. 
+o. 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


SEYMOUR, CONN., JAN. 12, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have some good news which I want 
you to know in time for publication this 
week, since it may be the cause of inspir- 
ing others among our friends in the United 
States to go and do likewise. 

At the regular meeting of the Political 
Equality Club of Meriden, yesterday, 
Mr. Isaac C. Lewis, one of our prominent 
members, rose to say that he felt that the 
work to secure equality of protection with 
men for women needed a champion; that 
the cause was very near his heart, and 
that he would give to the club the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, invested in six per 
cent. bonds, to be used as the society saw 
fit. You may imagine the inspiring effect 
produced upon the meeting. 

Yours very truly, 
SARA WINTHROP SMITH, 
Member National-American Ex. Com. for Conn. 


- “2 
GEMS FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 





One of the most extraordinary criti- 
cisms upon newspaper women ever per- 
petrated appears in the San Francisco 
Evaminer. It is aimed at the Pacifie Coast 
Women’s Press Association, and is writ- 
ten by a person signing himself Ambrose 
Bierce. It would be interesting to quote 
the whole of it, as a curiosity ; but as it 
occupies two long columns of fine type, 
we must content ourselves with selecting 
a few gems, such as the following: 


It is true in a general way, and with 
rare exceptions, that women who write 
are destitute, not only of common sense, 
but of the sense of right and wrong—they 
are moral idiots. A woman may live out 
half her life, a bright, pleasing, conscien- 
tious and companionable creature, then 
take to writing for the newspapers, and 
become a sore trial to the spirit of every 
one who loves her — offensive to every 
taste that she formerly gratified, and 
breaking in succession all the moral laws 
that can be broken with a pen and ink. 


An officer of the Pacific Coast Women’s 
Press Association had objected to some 
previous utterances of this gentleman or 
his likes, and had said that the Associa- 
tion welcomed criticism, but deprecated 
being burlesqued and misrepresented. It 
appears that the Women’s Press Assovia- 
tion has also been trying to encourage the 
planting of shade trees and the improve- 
ment of the roads. Whereupon Ambrose 
Bierce discourses as follows: 

It is not as yet given to the daughters 
of Eve to apprehend the distinction be- 
tween “criticism” and ‘‘misrepresenta- 
tion’’—*‘*burlesque” and ‘malicious dis- 
courtesy.’ Only very earnest women band 
themselves together for even so high and 
holy purposes—germane to letters, withal 
—as encouragement of “the planting of 
ornamental trees to break the dust along 
the country roads” and ‘“‘the construction 
of permanent highways”; and very ear- 
nest women are not commonly distin- 
guished for either the discretion to remain 
at peace with the windmills, nor for the 
humor to accept without offence men’s 
dissuasion from the fray. It is the fate 
and function of women’s associations to 
amuse; for those which exist for any 
other purpose than to amuse their mem- 
bers, amuse all the rest of the world. 


Not long ago, Mrs. Livermore contrib- 
uted to one of the magazines a sketch of 
the practical good work that has been 
done by some of the large organizations of 





Ambrose Bierce continues: 


“One of the most important canons” of 
the Association, according to Miss Keith, 
authorizes it ‘‘to entertain people of note 
who come to this coast.” 
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ter-work. Benevolence is a good fad, but 
the writer who would not rather see fifty 
old men die than assist one bad book to 


| live has d@natural and remediless incapac- 


ity to write. 

But it is upon the third lady that this 
gentleman pours out the choicest vials of 
his wrath. He declares that she ‘‘can do 


| with difficulty what another would scorn 


I wonder if the | 


Association ever heard the common Ameri- | 


people of 


can practice of “entertainin 
itable 


note” called a vulgar and diser 


practice. It isso regarded in Europe inthe | 


best literary and art circles, and by none is 


| it held in lighter esteem—nay, in opener 


contempt—than by many of those who 
have been ‘“‘entertained.”” The reason is 
not far to seek. ‘‘People of note” are 
entertained by such “mi todita’’ organiza- 
tions as the Bohemian Club of this city for 
advantage, not of the entertained, but of 
the entertainers. They wish to shine by 
his light, link their name with his name in 
the newspapers, gratify a vulgar curiosity, 
and give themselves the right to claim his 
personal acquaintance. (1 refer, of course, 
to strangers from afar, in whose entertain- 
ment there is no element of personal friend- 
ship.) Commonly these base motives are 
entirely clear tothe ‘‘guest of the evening,” 
who, like Kipling and a score of others more 
just than well-bred, tranquilly enjoys the 
food, patiently endures the oratory, and 
then, putting his sycophant entertainers 
upon the literary spit, does them to a deli- 
sate brown, and serves them in their own 
gravy. ‘The ladies of the Women’s Press 
Association will probably escape this un- 
happy fate; their ‘guests of the evening” 
will be mostly American women, and 
American women do not know how to 
cook—not even one another. 

It is to be feared that the writer of this 
article was laboring under an attack of in- 
digestion from eating a dinner cooked by 
a Chinaman—women’s services in the 
kitchen being difficult to obtain in Cali- 
fornia. As for the custom of entertaining 
distinguished guests, it is pleasant to both 
entertainers and entertained, when kept 
within proper limits; and it is done both 
here and abroad. ‘True, it is a practice 
that is easily ‘trun into the ground.” ‘The 

’acific Coast Women's Press Association 
may have carried it to an injudicious 
length; of that we know nothing. But 
we should want better proof of it than the 
statement of this particular critic. 

A member of the Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation having declared that “there is no 
sex in brain,” Ambrose Bierce replies: 

In no respect do men and women differ'so 
widely, so conspicuously, so essentially, as 
inmind. They think after altogether differ- 
ent methods; their mental processes are, to 
a competent and comprehensive observa- 
tion, absolutely without resemblance. So 
different is the mental constitution of the 
two sexes that, whereas we see not mainly 
with the eye, but with the judgment, the 
understanding, even the outer aspect of 
things is, I am persuaded, not the same to 
a woman that it is to a man. It is my 
conviction that if a man who had lived all 
his life in San Francisco were to become a 
woman while passing along Kearny street, 
she would be unable to find her way home 
without inquiry. 

It is the opinion of the present writer 
that there is such a thing as sex in mind; 
that, while the minds of women are not in- 
ferior to those of men, they are in some 
respects different. But that ‘their mental 
processes are absolutely without resem- 
blance”™ is, of course, a preposterous over- 
statement. The books of more than one 
woman, from George Eliot to Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock, have taken in all the crit- 
ies. Are we to conclude, then, that there 
is no ‘competent and comprehensive ob- 
servation” to be found among the mascu- 
line book-reviewers ? 

Here is another choice bit: 

Women of uncommon mental power are, 
as a rule, noticeably masculine in figure, 
face, voice, manner or habit. In trans- 
planting brains to an alien soil, Nature 
leaves upon the roots some of the original 
earth. 

If Nature had transplanted a slightly 


larger quantity of brains to the heads of | 


this class of critics, they would be more 
sautious about making unauthorized and 
inaccurate statements like the foregoing. 





Apparently, she found their skulls a hope- | 
| 


lessly ‘‘alien soil.” 

Ambrose Bierce makes an especially 
savage and personal onslaught, by name, 
upon three members of the Pacific Coast 
Woman's Press Association, two of whom 
are valued contributors to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. Of the first, he acknowledges 
that he knows “nothing discreditable ex- 
cept that she is a show and permits her- 
self to be féted—lunched, for example, by 
the fashionable women of Oakland, who 
have a national reputation for lunching 
impostors and being lunched upon by 
them.’ Of the second, he alleges that she 
has tried to promote the sale of a feeble 
book written by a worthy old gentleman 
‘*who had done the State some service.” 
Hence he draws the sweeping conclusion : 

It is characteristic of the female writer 
to defile her art in the service of any fad 
engaging her favor, from religion to spat- 


to do with ease” ; and that she **has neither 
thought, wit nor style, but only a mean 
industry which never has produced, and 
never can produce, a line worthy of atten- 
tion.” And this when he has devoted two 
columns to answering, or rather to de- 
nouncing, one of her articles! Col. Hig- 
ginson tells of a critic of some note, who 
once devoted a review of nine columns to 
the effort to show that Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford’s ‘“*Azarian” was a book un- 
worthy of the slightest consideration. As 
Col. Higginson pointed out, the quantity 
of this formidable attack neutralized its 
quality. If the book had really been of 
no consequence, it would have been dis- 
missed with a line or two. If Ambrose 
Bierce had not been considerably nettled 
by the article of the young lady who he 


of attention,” he would hardly have ex- 
pended so much space and temper in the 
effort to crush her. He declares that she 
expresses herself ‘in somewhat ailing 
English, but with that peculiar sincerity 
of intention which Controversial Woman 
commonly attests by disingenuousness of 
method,” and says of her in conclusion : 
Doubtless she will in time lay off her 
stolen plumage (referring to her pen 
name), and, like the good little jackdawess 
that she probably is, learn to admire her 
own simple and sable suit. She has fledged 


herself in rather gaudy colors, but her 
heart, I am sure, is true black. 
Ambrose Bierce further says: ‘*For 


more than a score of years, it has been my 
lot to be in controversy most of the time.” 
This will not surprise any one who has ob- 
served the tone of his present article. He 
continues : 

Among my male opponents I have found 
those who scorned the unfair advantage 
of a falsehood or a dishonest argument, 
but never have | known a female antago- 
nist who did not lie and cheat with as little 
concern, and apparently as little con- 
sciousness of wrong, as a pig with a 
mouthful of young larks. 

After this, we are not surprised to be 
told that women as a class have no sense 
of humor; that “its general absence in 


the sex constitutes the hardest of all the | 


conditions under which they must guide 
their own activities”; that ‘there are not 
on the Pacific Coast twenty women who 
earn their living by newspaper work, nor 
fifty whom any newspaper has ever paid 
a cent the second time”; and that, in view 
of the aggressiveness of the Women’s 
Press Association, ‘Il for one, as its un- 
worthiest critic, confess the necessity and 
obligation of saying something in defence 
of God for permitting me to exist.” If 
that was Mr. Bierce’s object, it may be 
questioned whether he has accomplished 
it by the present article. ‘The Creator 
could be better defended by another line 
of reasoning; as when a certain blatant 
individual was boasting that he was “ta 
self-made man,” and a bystander re- 
marked, ‘Il am glad to hear it; it relieves 
the Creator of a great responsibility !” 
The extracts already given will enable 
all readers to appreciate the following : 
The statement that the Women’s Press 
Association has been treated with mali- 
cious discourtesy, or discourtesy of any 
kind, is, naturally, untrue. It is made in 


| and his aged aunts. 


| coiffure. 


asserts ‘never can produce a line worthy | owas that trailed in mud and dust, in the 


would have looked quite as sweetly pretty 
with his long locks braided and skewered 
up with pins as his sisters, his cousins 
But civilization says 
“No,” and the ways of civilization are 
past finding out. 

You next ask me why, since the Boston 
Herald now zealously urges Harvard men 
to wear gowns in order to add to their dig- 
nity, it should not be sensible for you, an 
ex-Harvard girl, to wear a bifurcated 
outer garment when it would add to your 
convenience—on rainy and muddy days, 
for instance. Priscilla! Priscilla! I am 
truly shocked. I fear the higher educa- 
tion has led you to think you can safely 
follow the inconsistencies of man. Learn 
that man is a creature who must do what 
he wants to do—and no questions asked— 
in regard to costume, cut of hair, or code 
of manners. When he wished to wear his 
hair a yard and a half long, flying loose, 
and run the risk of hanging himself on 
oak trees as he galloped through the 
woods, that was considered the scriptur- 
ally proper and correct thing in manly 
So long as he wished to wear 


mud and dust trailed every man of ’em his 
gown, and his right to be a sweeper of 


Greek or Roman streets, or Jewish pave- 





ments, there was no woman so bold as to 
dispute. 

I note what you urge as to woman's 
being the original inventor and owner of 
the bifurcated street garment, a sort of 
zouave, or divided skirt arrangement. 
And you certainly are right in declaring 
that man is but a base imitator and sup- 
planter, in having appropriated this cos- 
tume and altered it to suit himself. I 
agree that it is hard that man,having stolen 
woman’s original idea in nether apparel, 
should now inscribe on his statute-books a 
law ordering the arrest of any poor female 
that dares appear on the street in his gar- 
ment. You are justified in asserting (even 
though with considerable warmth )that for 
unblushing effrontery this conduct has 
never been surpassed. 

But, my dear, it is hard to kick against 
the pricks. Of course, it is simply absurd 
for the men who advise their own sex to 
wear gowns when they choose, or trou- 
sers if they please, to make a laughing 
stock of women when convenience advises 
them to wear trousers. That, however, 
is not the point. Our world is not gov- 
erned by reason; we are not yet civilized 
enough for that. So, if you undertake to 
regulate your costume according to what 
is reasonable for a peregrinating human 
biped, you would better make up your 
mind to endure an amount of slings and 


| arrows to which St. Sebastian’s were not 


obvious ignorance of literature and the | 


literary Jaws limiting the liberty of cen- 
sure, as deduced from the practice of the 
masters in all ages. 


The study of such | 


matters is probably not worthy of atten- | 
tion from lettered ladies who plant orna- | 
mental trees, make permanent highways, | 


kiss Adolph Sutro, and place themselves 


“in touch with the vital interests of the | 


country generally.” 


| women. 


That an individual capable of writing | 
such an article as this should suppose him- | 


self a judge of courtesy and good taste, 


and of “the literary laws limiting the | 
| is there in limiting their expression at the 
| polls to the choice of School Committee? 


liberty of censure,” is a signal proof that 

women are not the only persons who are 

sometimes destitute of all sense of humor. 
A. &. Be 


oP —— 
JEMIMA JENNIFER TO PRISCILLA PER- 
KIN 


I have received your letter, my dear 


| Priscilla, asking my advice in regard to 


cutting off your hair, the wearing of short 
hair being, in your opinion, a sign of in- 
creased civilization in a business woman. 
But no, my friend, it is only when the 
naturally long-haired man curtails his am- 


| brosial locks that our world esteems short 


hair a mark of good sense. 

A correspondent of the Transcript has 
recently voiced public sentiment in his 
comment that when Indians cut their 
superabundant tresses, ‘‘it is seen to be a 
very healthy sign of progress in civiliza- 
tion.” That, however, mark you, refers 


| solely to the masculine Indian’s hair. 


Mistress Indian must still wear hers long. 
Why? Ah! 


unanswered. I have no doubt Mr. Indian 


That is a conundrum yet | 


even a circumstance. Dr. Mary Walker 
is a melancholy monument of the fate of 
her who hurls defiance at the laws, how- 
ever nonsensical, of a world of masculine 
autocrats. A member of the subject sex, 
you see, is not exactly in a position to set 
up reformations. But, if you pine for 
martyrdom, here’s your chance; for the 
very journals which advocate short locks 
for Indians and gowns for Harvard men, 
will doubtless gleefully shoot their poi- 
soned barbs at the short-haired and trou- 
sered woman who blindly imagines that 
any logic can prove that what is sauce for 
the gander may be construed as sauce 
for the goose. 
Yours sympathetically, 
JEMIMA JENNIFER. 
a<itiiblie ; 


PRESS NOTES. 





The admirable speech of Hon. George 
F. Hoar, lately made at Amherst, on wo- 
man suffrage, has been published by the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. It is to be put in 
tract form, and circulated as an able argu- 
ment in favor of the political rights of 
This is a good move on the part 
of suffragists.— Dorchester Beacon. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation intend to petition the Legisla- 
ture for municipal suffrage. What justice 


By what divine or human law do men 
arrogate to themselves alone the right to 
exercise the elective franchise ?— Boston 
Traveller. 

The Massachusetts suffragists are going 
to ask the Legislature for two things: 
First, for municipal suffrage, the right to 
vote in the cities and towns where they 
live, pay their taxes and have the same 
interests as men; second, for presidential 
suffrage. As the right to vote for presi- 
dential electors is left wholly to the State 
Legislatures, the suffragists claim that 
this right can be secured for women by an 
act of the Legislature. Women iu other 
States are asking for the same thing.— Bos- 
ton Globe. 

There is something marvellously moving 
in the story of the heroic convict women 
which comes to us by the way of India 
from the Andaman Islands. They formed 
a human life-line and rescued six sailors 
from a sinking ship. The imagination 
flies to the idea of a strong leader among 
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women, like the coal-pit girl, “That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s,” a creature of force of will 
and heart, supplemented by splendid phys- 
ical strength. It was she who called upon 
her fellow convicts, women working in 
expiation of crime, to risk their own lives 
to save the lives of these drowning men. 
When a story like this gets hold of the 
mind, there is a realization of what the 
everlasting elements of heroism are. There 
is a great and beneficent consolation ia 
knowledge of a heroic act, no matter 
when or by whom it is done in the world. 
—Boston Transcript. 

The address which Senator Hoar made 
at Amherst in favor of woman suffrage is 
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jority in favor of no-license. Would not 


| this seem to indicate that ‘‘public senti- 


ment” in Massachusetts is “ripe” for a 
prohibitory law ? 

"hird—We shall also petition our Legis- 
lature for the repeal of the law granting 
licenses of the sixth grade to apothecarie-, 
and ask that a law be enacted whereby 
salaried agents shall be appointed in each 
no-license town, whose duty it shall be to 
furnish pure liquor at cost for medicinal, 
mechanical and chemical purposes. 

Fourth—We shall petition that the right 
of municipal suffrage be granted to wom- 
en; and, believing most firmly that upon 
her exercise of the right hangs the future 
of the temperance work and all kindred 
reforms, we shall agitate this question in 


| every feasible manner. 


to be issued as a tract for general distri- | 


bution. It was a strong argument, marked 
by that clear style of which the junior 
senator is master, and it should be widely 
read in view of the fact that presiden- 
tial and municipal suffrage will be asked 
of the Legislature by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.— Springfield 
Republican. 
2 <te - 


ADDRESS FROM THE MASS. W. C. T. U. 

The Massachusetts Woman's Christian 
‘Temperance Union issues the following 
address : 

The great event which, for the space of 
two weeks, drew all eyes toward the Wo- 
man’s Christian ‘'emperance Union, is a 
thing of the past. In this busy age, it is 
not to be expected that even the dual con- 
vention of the World’s and National 
Unions should make more than a ripple in 
the minds and lives of any save the few 
brought within the circle of its influence. 
Therefore we should not be surprised if 
the old query, ‘*What is the W. c. 'T. U 
doing?” should again make its appearance. 

‘lo answer that query for the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the World 
or Nation, no pen is able; to answer it, in 
part at least, for Massachusetts, is the aim 
of this address. 

The Massachusetts Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union numbers nearly ten 
thousand women; ten thousand women 
with open eyes, to whom has come the 
“arrest of thought,” who cannot be in- 
duced by any specious reasoniug to call 
evil good, or good evil; ten thousand wom- 


Fifth—We shall ask for better laws upon 
the sale of tobacco and cigarettes to 
minors, realizing that the boys of to-day 
have almost no hope of attaining to strong, 


| well-developed manhood. 


Sixth—We shall ask, in the interest of 
purity and morality, that the age of con- 
sent may be so raised as to form some ade- 
quate protection to the daughters of our 
Commonwealth. 

Such are the special legislative measures 
set before us as a State. They will be 
constantly supplemented in our 276 local 


| Unions by lectures,addresses, conventions, 


| distribution of literature, work amon 





en in whose souls has been kindled a sa- | 
ered love for humanity; who are learning | 
the solidarity of the human race, and, side | 


by side with that lesson, are learning that 
each evil, wherever it exists, uffects all 
mankind; ten thousand women in whom 
has been planted by God Himself an in- 
tense hatred of, and intolerance for, evil, 
and who are laboring, heart, mind and 
hand, for its overthrow every where. 
Believing that no specious argument of 
impossibility or impracticability should 
turn us aside for one moment from seeking 
the absolutely best, whether or not we 
“see any present possibility of attaining 


it,’ we are pledged as a State Union: | 


First and always, to petition our Legis- 
lature for the re-enactment of the prohibi- 
tory statute which was repealed in 1868 at 
the instigation of the Liquor Deulers’ As- 
sociation. ‘The story of the struggle pre- 
ceding its repeal has been well told by one 
of the leaders in the fray, Rev. A. A. 
Miner. His statement should be made 
known throughout the entire Common- 
wealth. ‘True, the publication would 
bring discredit upon more than one hon- 
ored name, but the people should know 
how and by whose means we.are a local 
option rather than a prohibitory State. 
Second—Though constantly setting the 
absolute prohibition of the liquor traffic 
as the goal of our ambition and the end of 
our supremest efforts, we wish it distinctly 
understood that the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union works by every honor- 
able means to secure that limited and in- 
adequate form of prohibition which it is 
within the present power of the State to 
grant. In the no-license campaigns just 
closed, the Woman’s Christian ‘lemper- 
ance Union has stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the good and true men who have la- 
bored to save their cities from the shame 
of the licensed saloons. 
four cities gained this year from the ranks 
of the ‘“‘Yes” vote, its work has been 
prominent. In Worcester, personal ap- 
eals were given to each voter. 
ro, Mrs. A. F. Newton received the per- 


In Marl- | 


| sense of duty higher and the safety of the 








| ing need for the enfranchisement of 


| 


sonal thanks of the City Council for her | 


unremitting efforts. In Chelsea and Cam- 
bridge, public meetings were held, litera- 
ture distributed, and money contributed 
to the campaign fund. 


Supper for the men who remained at the 
polls all day. In the cities where came 
defeat, the labors of our women were none 
the Jess abundant. Nor will the town 
elections show a different record. Litera- 
ture has already been issued from head- 
quarters; more will follow; appeals will 
be sent out by the State officers, and this 
year, as in the past, we shall prove the 
falsity of the charge that the W. C. 'T. U. 
will work in only one set way. 


In each of the | Working Girls’ Clubs took place at Madi- 


| ization of new Unions, constant agitation | 


our 
children in our Loyal Temperance Legions, 
earnest efforts for the better enforcement 
of the Scientific Instruction law, and the 
adoption of the revised text books, organ- | 


through the press, and, above all else, by 
the unbroken tide of prayer rising heaven- 
ward from hearts who ‘*know their God,” 
and who, therefore, may dare to ‘be 
strong and do exploits.” 

We earnestly urge to come into our 
ranks all women whose hearts have heard 
‘the still, sad music of humanity,” who 
are longing for the broadest possible plat- 
form in this work of God. We urge all 
men who believe that the right is always 
possible, who dare believe not only that 
God wants aclean world but that He wants 
His children to make it such, who have 
by their positive action withdrawn them- | 
selves from any personal interest in the | 
liquor traffic, to stand side by side with us 
in the support of these measures. That 
there are such men, we thank God. That 
there may be many more, we labor. 

SUSAN S. FESSENDEN, 
President Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
KATHARINE L. STEVENSON, 
Corresponding Secretary W. C. T. U. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
NEW YORK, JAN. 14, 1892. 
The regular monthly meeting of our | 
City League was held as usual at the resi- 
dence of our corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Carrie F. Lovell, No. 4 Lexington 
Ave., on Thursday evening, Jan. 7. Dr. | 
Abraham W. Lozier read an able and 
thoughtful paper on ‘The Chief Peril of | 
Our Republic.’* In it he pointed out the 
sarelessness and indifference of voters to 
their duties, giving facts and figures as to 
the number of men who each year volun- 
tarily remain away from the ballot-box, 
and urged that if women were enfran- 
chised the interest would be greater, the 





republic assured. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, editor of the Wor | 
man’s Tribune, was present, and spoke at 
some length and with much earnestness 
on the present political situation, espec- 
ially dwelling on the interest of Southern 
members of Congress in woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Marguerite Moore and Judge Day 
talked briefly. Mrs. Sarah L. Baldwin, 
who has labored among the Chinese both 
here and in their own land, spoke of her 
deep interest in suffrage, and the increas- 


women. 
On Friday night the annual ball of the 


son Square Garden. Miss Grace Dodge 
and other ladies had labored to make the 
affair a success, and two thousand girls 
met to dance in the great ball room. Only 
members of clubs were allowed to come, 
and no men took part in the gaieties. The 


| girls were not permitted to wear hats, but, 


Also, in Chelsea, | instead, wore some combination of bright 


the women provided both breakfast and | 


colors which indicated to which club they 
belonged. The fun and feasting seemed 
to be as much enjoyed as if the sterner 
sex had been present. Indeed, there was 
perhaps a more absolute freedom and 
sense of at-home-ness than if men had 
shared the sports. 

I was very much amused to notice that 


| in the set of china recently ordered from 


We work | 


in any and all right ways; only, having | 


been taught from childhood that the short- 
est possible distance between two points 
is always a straight line, it is contrary to 
the bent of our logical minds to leave the 
Straight line of prohibition for the circui- 
tous route of local option. Nevertheless, 
if forced to take the longest way round, 
we shall try to crowd the best possible 
speed into our manner of traversing it. 


| the famous war eagle, “Old Abe.” 


France for use at the White House, amid 
the adornments of shields and stars and 
national emblems, the American eagle 
forms the central figure, and that this 
figure was drawn from a photograph of 
The 


history of this fowl furnishes another 
| proof of the sex of the ‘‘Hen Bird of Ame- 


Should we again fail to secure a prohibi- | 


tory statute, we will join the Republican 
oe in the next best measure, that of en- 
eavoring to make a vote for no license 


stand three years instead of one; also pe- | 
titioning that a majority of three-fifths | 


shall be necessary to place any town or 
city under license. At the same time, we 
Shall take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our Legislature to the fact that the'will of 
our State, as expressed in the elections of 
last spring and this fall, gives us 8,000 ma- 





rican Liberty,” as some recent verses call | 
her. A member of a Wisconsin regiment 

captured a fine young eagle early in the | 
war. It was partially tamed, and carried | 
from point to point with the regiment, 
being furnished with a portable perch on 
which it proudly stood during many a 
parade. It lived and thrived, and when 


the regiment made its last march, prior to 
its honorable disbandment, the noble bird 
was greeted with cheers all along the / 


| the 


| vain. 
| of that organization ashamed of them- 


line. Fora while after the war, the mem- 
bers of the regiment carried the bird about 
country on exhibition. 
patetic existence was, however, hardly 
consistent with its dignity, and it was 
finally taken to Madison, Wis., where a 
home was made for it on the capitol 
grounds. Its wandering life had of 


This peri- | 


course not been conducive to domesticity, | 


and it had hitherto been a solitary bird: 
but after it settled down in dignified 
quiet, it built a nest, and in the course of 
several years raised various broods of 
young eagles. Its guardians were at first 
amazed, but afterwards showed the broods 
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Lucy Stone, and may you live long and 
prosper, and see the work of your hands 
outgrow your fondest hopes, and God 
grant that you may succeed in your efforts 
to dignify woman's labor! 

Faithfully thine, one of the members of 
the Shut In” Society. 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas E. 8. A., has arranged for a series 
of thirty or more equal suffrage conven- 


| tions to be held through the State, begin- 


with pride, for “Old Abe” was an excel- | 


lent and faithful mother. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


—_—_——_ tor 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. SARAH A, WARREN, widow of the 
late Leander Warren, died in Leicester, 
Mass., Dec. 30, aged 74 years, 10 months, 
and 12 days. ‘The many friends of herself 
and her surviving daughter, Ida, will 
cherish her memory and mourn her loss. 


> 
MARY F. A. BALDWIN. 


It was a sad announcement to the thou. 
sands of personal friends and to the entire 
Boston public, made Saturday afternoon, 
of the death of Mary Frances Augusta, 
wife of President William H. Baldwin, of 
the Young Men’s Christian Union, and 
daughter of the late Jonathan Chaffee, of 
Boston, at her residence, 83 Mt. Vernon 
Street. On Thursday Mrs. Baldwin was 
attacked by severe indigestion, which rap- 
idly developed into acute pneumonia and 
heart trouble, and she died Saturday 
morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin were married by 
Rev. William M. Rogers, of the Central 
Congregational Church, on June 17, 1851. 
Mrs. Baldwin had nine children, all of 
whom are living, one of the daughters be- 
ing the wife of Rey. C. T. Billings, of 


Hingham. 
+o 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Chicago Woman's News will here- 
after be published weekly. 

Clara Barton appeals to Eastern capital 
for funds to transport the Western gifts of 
grain to Russia. 

The W. C. 'T. U. has petitioned the New 
York Legislature to prohibit the employ- 
ment of women or girls as bar-maids in 
saloons or restaurants where liquors are 
sold. 

The women writers of Springfield, O., 
lately formed a press club with Mrs. 
Mary Willis Barnes as president, and 
Mrs. Louise Long Christie as secretary. 
The club will meet monthly. 

The D. K. E. discussion has not been in 
It has made most of the members 


selves, and the college oflicials ashamed 
of the organization.—Boston Traveller. 

In an excellent article on women physi. 
cians, the Boston Globe says: ‘It is only 
as the right to grow and to practise in 
good and useful works ceases to be a mat- 
ter of male ‘permission’ that men acquire 
the right to be competent judges of the 
capabilities and possibilities of women.” 

The suggestion to secure a vote from 
the Southern States to pension Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Davis has merged into a proposal to 
vote a monument to the women veterans 
of the war, and that this monument take 
the form of a high class college for South- 
ern girls, Mrs. Davis to be made its presi- 
dent for life. 

The Farmers’ Grange at Rockville, 
Conn., on the 13th inst., heard an excellent 
report from the women’s committee made 
by Mrs. Mary. M. Woodard, and now 


| women’s committees have been established 


in every grange in the State. A resolu- 
tion was adopted affirming that women 
should have equal suffrage with men on 
school questions. 

The Japanese Consul has appealed to 
the Ministerial Association of Seattle, 
Washington, for aid in breaking up the 
slave-trade in Japanese women. ‘There 
are said to be in Seattle alone 150 such 
women who have been sold by their 
parents, and who are now held as slaves 
for the worst purposes; and the system 
has spread through the Northwest. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
decided that when a man receives and uses 
his wife’s money with her consent, but 
without any agreement to pay interest, he 
will not, as a general rule, be chargeable 
with any; but if he receives the money 
for her use and appropriates it to his own, 
without her permission, or if he makes an 
express agreement to pay interest, he is 
liable therefor as well as for the principal. 

One of the King’s Daughters of the 
‘‘Shut In” Society sends friendly greeting 
to the senior ‘or of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL as fol. May God bless you, 


| Birds’ 





ning on Feb. 8 and 9 at Kansas City, and 
going westward. Among the speakers 
will be Rey. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Clara C. 
Hoffman and Miss Florence Balgarnie. 


The Overland Monthly for January is a 
beautifully illustrated number, with a new 
and attractive cover. Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, the author of **Patsy” and ‘*“lhe 
Christmas Carol,” contributes a 
sketch entitled “A Day in Pestalozzi 
Town,” which is in the same delightful 
vein as those well-known stories, and de- 
scribes the entertaining experiences of the 
writer in a foreign pilgrimage taken for 
love of her San Francisco kindergarten 
society. The pictures tell pleasantly the 
main points of what she saw. 


The women of Poland, from the prin- 
cess to the peasant, will wear nothing but 
black during 1892, in order to commemo- 
rate the centennial of the loss of Poland’s 
independence as a nation. All the large 
dry goods firms ineWarsaw, Wilna, Lem- 
berg and Cracow have sent back to 
Vienna and other cities, according to pre- 
vious understanding, the goods they had 
in stock, and have received black materials 
instead. Bonnets, gloves, dresses, furs 
and jewelry are all to be black. 


Miss Mary Allen West, Mrs. Frances E. 
Owens and Miss Bella L. Gorton will rep- 
resent the Illinois Woman's Press Asso- 
ciation at the International League of 
Press Clubs in San Francisco. Miss West 
will remain in California for a time to 
visit a favorite niece and take a much 
needed rest. Lady Henry Somerset and 
Miss Frances Willard will be added to the 
editorial staff of the Union Signal, Miss 
Margaret Sudduth and Mrs. Kells being 
office editors. 


The woman’s political class of Spring- 
field, Mass., at its annual meeting elected 
these officers: President, Mrs. A. V. Burn- 
ham; vice-president, Mrs. C. W. Mutell: 
secretary, Mrs. H. M. Phillips; treasurer, 
Mrs. F. 8. Bailey; auditor, Miss Alexan- 
der. The class has outlined an interesting 
course of study for the season. The silver 
question, the McKinley bill and reciproc- 
ity are discussed, and the proceedings of 
Congress regarding them followed. The 
doings of Congress and the State Legisla- 
ture are also followed and discussed each 
week. 

The Virginia member of the Board of 
Lady Managers for the Columbian Expo- 
sition has issued an appeal to the women 
of Virginia, reminding them that ‘this is 
the first occasion upon which they have 
been given the opportunity to show what 
they can do in an enterprise of this kind,” 
and urging them to form societies in every 
county with the object, first, of securing 
liberal appropriations by the Legislature, 
and, second, of collecting the best that 
their respective counties have to display, 
so that visitors at the World’s Fair may 
see that the products of Virginia are valu- 
able, and that the State is a desirable one 
for new settlers. 


It is pleasant to note the terms of equal- 
ity on which the Granges and the Farmers’ 
Clubs are organized. We are in receipt of 
the‘*Winter Programme of the New Brain- 
tree Farmers’ Club.” At every one of its 
sessions women have a part. One whole 
session is set down as ‘‘Woman’'s day.” 
The subject is ‘‘What can woman do to 
prepare herself for more extensive useful- 
ness, and make the best use of her natural 
rights and privileges?’ On this day the 
men furnish the dinner. These meetings, 
shared equally by men and women, are an 
education in the line of equal rights every- 
where. Success to the farmers’ clubs! 


Mrs. C. J. Hildreth says in the New 
Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser : 


The question is. being agitated whether 
it is a first-class woman’s college which 
the South needs, or whether it is schools 
of lower grade. ‘l'o a disinterested ob- 
server, whose school-days seem to be a 
part of the pre-historic past, the answer 
is clear: We want both. There is not 
the et danger of our multiplying or 
over cheapening the higher facilities of 
education in any part of the South. Years 
ago there was almost civil war in the city 
of St. Louis over the question of estab- 
lishing a public high school. It did not, 
through some oversight, exclude girls, 
and at the first rigid examination for appli- 
cants, twosolitary young misses passed the 
dread ordeal and took their place with the 
fifty or sixty boys. But the fact that girls 
could go spread rapidly, and six months 
later the number of girls passing the exam- 
ination was about equal to the number of 
boys, and the same ratio has continued. 
It would be so in the South. The number 
of Southern girls who could pass an exami- 
nation for a Southern Vassar or Byrn 
Mawr might be few to-day ; but to-morrow 


there would be twice as many, and the | 








secondary schools would grow into defi- 
nite value through having definite stand- 
ards to which to conform. 

At a recent Golden Wedding, the happy 
couple were asked by a newly-married 
pair how they had managed, in spite of their 
many cares, to remain so fresh and young. 
They answered, “By taking part in all the 
unpopular reforms,” and they advised 
their young friends to join the Woman 
Suffrage League at once. Another illus- 
tration of this principle was seen at a re- 
cent social gathering attended by one of 
the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
One of the ladies present, bright and 
pretty, and looking as if still in her twen- 
ties, was the mother of eleven children, 
the eldest a student at Smith College, the 
second a blooming girl helping at the party 
with her mother. The husband of this 
lady informed the editor of the JoURNAL, 
with evident pride, that his wife was 
president of the Woman Suffrage League 
and of the Woman’s Relief Corps, Vice 
President of the Women’s Club and of the 
W. C. T. U. “*And we have everything 
pleasant at home,” he said. He added 
that it was he who had converted his wife 
to woman suffrage, and that their boys 
and girls were well grounded in the 
faith. There is great encouragement in 
the crop of young suffragists who are 
growing up. 

CATARRH CAN’T BE CURED 

with LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or 
constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you have to take internal remedies. Hall's Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's Ca- 
tarrh Cure is no quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. 
It is composed of the best tonics known, com- 
bined with the best blood-purifiers, acting directly 
on the mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing catarrh. Send for 
testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Ld O LLIS STREET. 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, . 


Proprietor and Manager. 





Commencing Monday, Jan. 18. 


“THE KINGS OF FUN,” 


REED and COLLIER, 


In the funny farcical entertainment. 


HOSS and HOSS 


A LAUGH IN EVERY LINE. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and Sat- 


urday at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON, 





Proprietor and Manager. 





Evenings at 7.45—Matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 





American Extravaganza Company, 


Davip HENDERSON, Manager, in 


SINBAD. 


Last Week | Don’t miss the 





of naar + & + a 
anni sland. 
SINBAD Bogie Man. 
and only Frozen Valley of Diamonds. 
place it will Ivory Palace. 
appear in Procession of Nations. 


New England Allegorical Transformations. 








Party and Reception 
GLOVES. 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT OF COLORS IN 
THE CITY 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 











For the Woman's Journal. 
THE MARSHES. 


BY ANETTA M. OSBOKNE. 





Where the blue sea laughing slips 
Through the sedges’ finger-tips, 
Sparkling sapphire to enfold 

With the marshes’ tawny gold, 
Winter sunshine, clear and bright, 
Lingers with a fond delight. 


Yellow on the sunward side, 

Brown old haystacks meet the tide ; 
Grasses grown 80 near the sea, 

In their age they still must be 
Keeping watch upon the shore, 
Looking seaward evermore. 


oe 
FORWARD. 





EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 





Dreamer, waiting for darkness with sorrowful, | 
drooping eyes, 
Linger not in the valley, bemoaning the day 
that is done! 
Climb the eastern mountains and welcome the 
rosy skies— 
Never yet was the setting so fair as the rising 
sun! 
Dear is the past; its treasures we hold in our 
hearts for aye; 
Woe to the hand that would scatter one wreath 
of its garnered flowers ! 
But larger blessing and honor will come with 
the waking day— 
Hail, then, To-morrow, nor tarry with Yester- 
day’s ghostly hours! 
Mark how the summers hasten through blossom- 
ing fields of June 
To the purple lanes of the vintage and levels 
of golden corn; 
“‘Splendors of life L lavish,’’ rans Nature's mys- 
tical rune, 
‘ For myriads press to follow, and the rarest 
are yet unborn.” 
Think how eager the earth is, and every star 
that shines, : 
To circle the grander spaces about God's throne 
that be; 
Never the least moon loiters nor the largest sun 
declines— 
Forward they roll forever those glorious depths 
to see. 
Dreamer, waiting fur darkness with sorrowful, 
drooping eyes, 
Summers and suns go gladly, and wherefore 
dost thou repine ? 
Climb the hills of morning and welcome the rosy 
skies— 
The joy of the boundless future —nay, God 
himself is thine. 


- ~e -_ 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


COTTONWOOD TREES. 





KY MARY BAIRD FINCH. 





Of ‘*bonny birch trees"’ they are singing, 
And loud of the olive and pine; 

Yet the cottonwoods rear their bright temples 
Over ways that were yours and mine. 

Their breath is the balm of sweet fragrance 
Of hills I have loved and have lost; 

Their songs are of joy and of sadness, 

The gold with the gray over-crossed. 


I hear through the branches that murmur, 
A song like the sweet summer rain 

That fell on the corn in the furrows, 

And the wild grass that waved on the plain ; 
Where the lone pioneers were low weeping 
As only they labored and wept, 

O’er the dim altar-fires enshrouded 

Their pale vestal daughters once kept. 


Mnemosyne’s oriflamme burneth 

In the sheen of their song-laden bowers, 

And speaks in a thousand low voices 

Of the hearts and the homes that were ours ; 
Ere pines of the West they had beckoned 

In pleadings that have not delayed ; 

Ere the groves and their shadows were haunted 
With fear where the children have played. 


While the dream-echoes yet may entreat me 
With the songs they gathered to sing, 
Ere greed of the rulers had mocked me, 
And my white doves had there taken wing, 
I wait for the tenor of gladness 
That is somewhere for mine and for me, 
The harp of Humanity stirring 
As the ‘‘singing sands’’ down by the sea. 
Though Fame and Fortune pass hy me 
To touch on a sunnier shore, 
‘Phe cottonwood trees tell the chorals 
That awoke the wild vine at the door. 
There'll be sun for all who are singing, 
And shade for those who are sad, 
While the priestess in her green temples 
Whispers, ‘‘Children, dear children, be glad !’’ 
Clearwater, Neb. 

<e — 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


CLARA LATHROP’S NEW YEAR’S 
GUESTS. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE. 








**I shall be glad when the holidays are 
over,” said Clara Lathrop, dejectedly. 
“They bring joy to others, but to me sad | 
memories. What pleasure Helen and I | 
would have had to-day, if she had been 
spared me! I see so many sisters who 
are of little help or value to each other, 
and I—what have / not lost?” 

As she spoke, she rose and stood before | 
an engraving that had been a favorite of 
her sister's. In the background were a 
church and a few buildings, in the fore- 
ground part of a harvest field, in which 
women had been busy. A glance at the 
sky behind the church and over a rude 
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bridge showed that it was late in the 
afternoon, and the laborers, quickened by 


the knowledge, were gathering bundles of | 


sheaves to take with them. Some had 
very few, others well filled burdens. 
Underneath the rustic and suggestive 


| scene were the words, “The Waning of 


the Day.” 
At that minute there was a ring at the 
door; later, a letter was handed to Clara. 
‘It’s from Aunt Gertrude,” said the girl, 
thoughtfully ; then she read, after words of 


| greeting : 


My dear Clara, knowing how lonely you 


| will be at this season, sad always to those 
| who have been bereaved, I long to say 


something to comfort you, and not only 
soothe your grief, but stimulate you by 


| it to that life which your precious sister 


so earnestly longed for you to undertake, 
a life of consecration, of devotion to 
others. It was that which made her char- 
acter so beautiful. In one of her letters, 
written when she began fully to realize 
that there could be no lasting recovery 
from disease, she spoke of you lovingly, 
and of the loneliness which you feel to-day. 
Then she wrote: ‘*I have one earnest wish 
and prayer for Clara,—that she will take 
up the work I must lay down, and do far 
more. Oh, the joy it would give me to 
know that she would! For I have long 
felt the truth of that remark of Walter 
Powell's, “The only thing that has sub- 
stance in it is to do good and get good.’ 
The longest life is short for the accom- 
plishment of this. 
die without leaving a great dea] unfinished, 
which others must take up and complete. 
My intense interest, as a woman, in all 
that pertains to my sex, makes me long to 
live and do my part in the emancipation 
of woman everywhere. I look again and 
again sadly at the little picture I told you 
of, “Ihe Waning of the Day,’ and find it 
hard to believe that mine is so nearly 
done. With my present estimate of the 
value of time, [ would, could L live my 
life over, strive to make each day tell. 
For, while the Atonement is all 1 rest on, 
I am conscious of the great fact that our 
eternal reward will be rated by what we 
have done.” 


The letter dropped on the table, while | 


Clara leaned over it, her head on her hand. 

It would be hard to imagine a more com- 
fortable home and room; the woodwork 
painted in Lucas’ delicate tints, harmoniz- 
ing with decorated walls and ceilings, 
radiant with gilt. A brilliant chandelier 
showed marble mantels, mirrors and paint- 
ings of marine and wintry scenes, with sun- 
sets calm and golden, and clouds that 
seemed to show something of the glory and 
beauty heyond. In her sister’s time, the 
rooms were not kept for fashionable callers 
and visitors only, but were made centres of 
cheer and pleasure to others whose sur- 
roundings were different. She had said 
that she did not feel worthy to take 
Helen's place, and so her class had 
not been transferred to her; but, for 
her sister's sake, ought she not to show 
some strong personal interest in those 
girls? 

Before the year closed, she visited every 
one of the seven, and felt ashamed of her 
neglect in the year that had gone. For 
they were struggling, down-trodden wom- 
en, in need of sympathy and tenderness. 

Hetty Danforth lived on an upper floor of 
a crowded tenement. She worked in a fac- 
tory, taking a cold lunch daily to the mill, 
where foul air, utter want of ventilation, 
and the constant roar of machinery made 
her an easy victim to the custom of taking 
a glass of beer with her insufficient meal. 
Life had little variety or attraction to 
offer, and most of the girls did the same, 
The beer could be had for five cents ; soups 
and meat worth any thing in the way of 
nourishment cost much more, and Hetty’s 
wages helped others. Clara’s plans in- 
cluded laying siege to the heart of Hetty, 
getting an influence over her which her 
superiority of position and wealth made 
easier, trying to brighten the dulness of 
her life and to induce her to give up this 
habit. 

Bertie Addison stood in a store, and was 
the best educated of all. 
at fourteen, being induced to declare her- 
self some years older by the worthless 
youth to whom she gave her life. The 
minister remarked that he knew she was 
younger, but, being a man, with only a 
man’s appreciation of what was before 
her, her folly simply amused him. After 
cruel treatment of herself and babies, her 
husband died, leaving her penniless. She 
attended to a book store, mailing five 


| thousand papers weekly, and keeping 


ledger books of immense size faultlessly, 
receiving,on account of her sex, ten dollars 


| weekly for the support of her family. 


Her good looks and vivacity made her in 
deadly peril from a licentious employer, 
and as she had once been rich, she craved 
dress and pretty things. Her early mar- 
riage and bad treatment developed disease 
from which she died when but thirty. 
thanking Clara for « friendship which had 
been a help and comfort to her. Bertie’s 
mother had been liberal in gifts to the 
church of which she was a member, but in 
the dark days of poverty that followed, on 
mini-ter looked after or sought her chil- 
dren. It is a sad story, but a true one. 
When Clura called at the store in her 
carriage, and invited the friendless girl to 


I read lately that few | 


She had married | 


~~” 


| her home, Leonard Walm=le;, the propri- | 
| and cake, and nouri-hing articles of food | 


etor, was astonished. If his poor bonk- 
keeper had so powerful a friend, it became 
him to respect her, and he turned his at- 
tention instead to a girl less attractive, 
but, in his view, safer, because she had no 
friends. Bertie’s efforts, overburdened as 
she was, to help those around her, often 
stimulated Clara. She would sit up, after 
sewing until midnight for herself and 
children, to trim a dress for a poor 
girl in a fashionable store, where she got 
two dollars and a half per week. ‘Annie 
does not know how to do it herself; she 
must look well, and she has very little 
force of character,” she would say. 
“Then, at her age, surrounded by other 
girls and young men, it is natural for her 
to want to look nice.” 

Into Nettie Miller’s home, a young step- 
mother had come as wife to her aged 
father. The stepmother was willing to 
push the older Millers out into the world, 
that her children might have wider scope. 
Nettie had been housekeeper for her father, 
and was wholly unprepared for present 
experiences. She went into a printing 
office, sitting up night after night, an in- 
experienced girl of seventeen, in the em- 
ploy and constant society of a shrewd 
man of the world, whose wife was with 


family revenue. Nettie was impulsive 
and wayward; she needed and found a 
friend in Clara. 

Tillie Myers carried on her young 
shoulders a heavy burden, having in 
charge her motherless sisters and brother, 


SATURDAY, 


-_ . o- - 


an opera troupe, travelling to increase the | 


and an intemperate father, who often | 


failed to provide for them. 
had died a year before, entreating Tillie 


Her mother | 


| to make home as pleasant as she could, and | 


keep the male and weaker members of the 
household from “‘the drink.” Neither her 
| mother, nor Tillie, had any right recog- 
nized in this boastful republic to say that 
their home should not be cursed and in- 
vaded, nor their legalized protector and 


| representative transformed into a mad- | 
|} man. That would have been putting these | 


defenceless ones out of their heaven-ap- 
pointed sphere. Want of means had com- 
pelled them to move to the topmost floor 
| of the crowded tenement, and how ‘Tillie, 
|in her youth, was becoming diseased, 
| carrying water and needed articles up 
those long flights of stairs, and doing the 
washing for the large family, no one 
knew. For her brothers were not slow to 
follow their father’s example. ‘Tom spent 
one-third of his earnings in smoke; the 
saloon absorbed much of the balance. 
Was it wonderful that 
pletely discouraged? She was one of 
many over-burdened souls in this land, 
I had almost said, of ours; but as yet, our 
right has been, and is, to suffer in it. 

The parlors of the Lathrop mansion 
were radiant with light on the evening af- 
ter New Year's. No gay company of 
wealth and fashion assembled there, but 
those whom we are commanded to enter- 
tain, because they cannot receive us in re- 
| turn. He whose life of self-sacrifice 
should be our constant stimulus said of 








but thou shall be recompensed at the res- 
| urrection of the just.” Passing strange, is 
| it not, that so many who have luxurious 


| and takes a much more hopeful view of 


Tillie was com- | 


| nity with which she controls even the 


| them she is likely to learn before she 


them, ‘*They cannot recompense thee; | 


| homes prefer that recompense which is | 
close at hand, worthless and fleeting, to | 
| that final reception when the palaces of | 


earth have crumbled, and to the loving ac- 
knowledgment of Christ himself? 


painfully through the room. She had not 
been out of town more than one day the 
| last summer, and neyer had been in the 


Margaret Clayton's hollow cough rang | 


| necessarily be wise persons, though many 


| park. How Clara thought of the many | 


drives she had thoughtlessly given to gay 
and wealthy acquaintances, who were in 
| perfect health! Was it for this end only 
that she had been entrusted with a car- 
riage? 


the wayside well, one day inquire into her 


Would not the Master who so of- | 
ten journeyed ou foot, who sat wearied by | : 
| many voices have heen raised to expose 


| stewardship, her use of all these luxuries, | 


that she held in trust only for His creat- 
ures? Bertie stood earnestly before a small 
| picture of the shepherds on their knees in 
the stable, where, with cattle close at hand 
in the stalls, on the straw of the manger, 
Christ, our Lord, was born. The story 
had never seemed so real to them all be- 
fore, for they were gathered here, ‘‘In His 
Name,” on the threshold of the new year. 
How they looked at and admired Rogers’ 
groups, that of the ‘*Trial Scene” in the 
**Merchant of Venice,” in which Portia, 
with fine figure and intellectual face, dis- 
guised in legal robes, holds the famous 
bond, and as the money has not been paid, 
declares the penalty due, while Antonio 
loosens his dress, and prepares for the 
knife; improvident Bassanio vainly of- 
fering a tardy bag of gold. Shylock re- 
plies to Portia’s urging for a physician to 
be in readiness to stay the blood, 
**Is it so nominated in the bond ?"* 


Clara explained this one; but the humor 
in the two others, **Fetching the Doctor,” 
and **A Matter of Opjnion,” was so appar- 
ent as to amuse them all. 
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| 


How the good coffee, home-made bread | 


were relished, after plain home fare and | 
cheap boarding-house cooking! ‘They re- 
solved themselves, under Clara‘’s leader- 
ship, into a Woman's Club, to have such 
meetings every three weeks, to do all in 
their power to help each other, and to 
cheer and lift up women in need. When 
you get women to know what others suf- 
fer, to feel for and with them, only the 
darkest prejudice and superstition keep 
them from recognizing the fact that suf- 
frage is necessary. The grave clothes 
that have bound Lazarus must be loosed. 
As men have clung together and united in | 
all ages, having the welfare, the civil 

rights of man in view, so should all wom- 

en unite, without jealousy or strife, for 

the common good. 

Clara had often played and sung on that 
costly piano, but never before to such a 
company. As the words of her sister's 
favorite hymn, “Abide With Me,” rang 
out: 

Tarry with me, O my Saviour, 
For the day is passing by, 


she thought of gay assemblies that had 
often aimlessly met here, without thought 
of the wrongs of women, and the cry of 
oppression that rises over the earth; and 
there came to her with new meaning the 
words, ‘*“I'o get good and to do good is the 
only thing that has substance in it.” 
Baltimore, Mad. 


+o 
ANOTHER YOUNG SUFFRAGIST. 


Mrs. Cheta Lutz, who did good work in 
the campaign for the woman suffrage 
amendment in South Dakota, has since re- 
moved to Minnesota with her husband, 
Geo. W. Lutz, who is now editing the 
Morton Enterprise. A baby has lately 
brightened the editor's household, and, in 
the Christmas number of the Enterprise, 
the proud father expresses his delight as 
follows: 


The song the editor has been trying to 
sing for the past week is like this: 
‘‘Hush, be still as any mouse, 
There's a baby in the house, 
Not a coliy, not a toy, 
But a laughing, baby 


Right here I will mention he was 
obliged to stop, as her majesty objected 
to being called a boy. She is far from 
being ashamed that she was born a girl, 





the situation than the boy did who, 
when asked if he was not sorry one of 
them had not been born a girl, so that 
so many brothers might have had a sis- 
ter, replied, ‘*Wal! who'd ’a been her? 
I wouldn't ‘a been her, and tom he 
wouldn't ‘a been her, and who'd ‘a been 
her?” On the contrary, her gracious 
highness is not humbled in the least on 
account of her sex, and the grace and dig- 


head of the family seem to indicate that 
she is a firm believer in political equality, 
contending that the right of chtinendly 
involves the question, not, Were you born 
a boy or a girl? but, What do you know 
about the principles of our government? 
and what she does not already know about 


reaches her majority. Her mother is vain 
enough to prophesy that before she 
reaches the age of fifty, the world will re- 
joice that she was born a girl. 

—~e-—— 


AN IDEAL TO WORK FOR. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The fact is conceded that it is easier to 
find fault than to remedy the fault; it is 
always a much simpler matter to discour- 
age than to inspire, to criticise than to 
correct, to pull down than to build up. 
The fault-finder and the critic need not 





arrogate wisdom to themselves on the 
strength of their ability to discover flaws 
in the work or the ways of others. 

Of late years our public school system— 
and not only that of America, but of the 
whole world—has fallen under condemna- 
tion, and on both sides of the Atlantic 





the defects and to comment upon the 
abuses of all educational institutions. 
the main these exposures have been de- | 
sirable and the comments just; but to re- | 
veal the weakness of an organization with- 
out making any suggestion as to how it 
may be strengthened is to do only haif of 
an important work. We are—or ought to 
be, which is quite a different thing—pro- 
foundly grateful to those who show us the 
need of reform, but a thousandfold more | 
so to those who show us how the reform 
ean be brought about. ‘The first class can 
accomplish nothing without the second, | 
while the second can not only do their own | 
work, but, if so minded, that of their pred. | 
ecessors also. 

One can hardly fail to fall into this line | 
of reflection upon taking up ‘“The Coming | 
School,” written by Miss Ellen E. Kenyon, | 
a devoted and enthusiastic Brooklyn teach- | 
er. It is a portrayal of the ‘‘coming” | 
school, a present ideal to be realized in | 
the future,—let us hope in the near 
future. It is in no sense a wail over the 
tendencies of the time, a complaint of 
existing evils, or a condemnation of pres- 
ent methods. ‘The author could have ex- | 








In [ 


pressed all these. No one kuows better 
than does she what awful and wicked 
waste of body, brain and soul goes on in 


many of our schools under the sacred 
| name of education. 


The *“*born teacher,” 
who to natural endowment hus added the 
general culture and special pedagogical 
study which fits one for the greatest use- 
fulness in this field of labor, is the person 
of all others keenly to appreciate the de- 
ficiencies in our present methods, to suffer 
most deeply from a consciousness of them, 
and to be most ready to condemn and de- 
stroy. But, nevertheless, the spirit of 
this little book is a most charitable one, 
In only a few paragraphs does the indig- 
nation of the author find vent, and there 
is, even then, more of sorrow than of 
anger in her words, while no one can deny 


the truth which they contain. For in- 
stance: 
Formalism still holds its own. It is al- 


most as complacent and prosperous as in 
the days when it put Socrates to death. 
It unblushingly puts its spurious wares 
on the market and says, ‘‘See, how fine!” 
It audaciously claims the honor of what 
genius it has failed to kill, what lucidity 
it has failed to cloud, what candor it has 
failed to turn to falsehood. It still stands, 
because it has disabled the vast majority 
of its pupils from seeing what an-imposter 
itis. It does not even know itself for a 
malefactor. 

The book is intended—and it amply fulfils 
its purpose—to point out more excellent 
ways of teaching, without for a single 
page dwelling upon the faults of the 
present ways. These are acknowledged 
to exist, else what need of improvement? 
but there is a cheerful endeavor to make 
the best of the situation, while showing 
how better methods can be employed, and 
the great incentive which exists for mak- 
ing an effort to develop and introduce 
them. The Christian Union has lately 
called attention to this volume as a book 
for teachers, but that is only a part of 
the truth. It is equally a book for every 
father and mother in the land who has a 
child in school, who cares how that child 
is trained, and who has any realization of 
the tremendous fact that upon the child’s 
education depends his future usefulness, 
happiness, and in a measure the usefulness 
and happiness of all with whom he comes 
in contact. In fact, if but oneclass of the 
community could avail themselves of a 
perusal of this suggestive volume, it would 
be better that parents, instead of teachers, 
should read it; for the greatest need of 
our schools, as is mentioned in the conclu- 
sion, is that political boards of education 
should give place to professional boards of 
education, and this will never occur until 
the fathers and mothers of the community 
are aroused to a sense of what is necessary 
in the education of their children. It is 
to be hoped that a realization of this ne- 
cessity is gradually entering their minds 
through the labors of those who have held 
the schools up to public inspection, and 
that the time is approaching when they 
will no longer be willing to tolerate in- 
competent teachers,false methods of work, 
and political tricksters to direct both work 
and teachers. 

This public sentiment must come before 
the ideal school can come, and it is for 
this reason that such books as this one of 
Miss Kenyon’s are invaluable as an educa- 
tional influence even outside of so-called 
educational circles. It is a book to rejoice 
the hearts of all earnest teachers, who to 
every one of its propositions can heartily 
say, Amen and Amen! to give them re- 
newed courage for the daily struggle 
with the vexing conditions of the present 
school, while waiting for that which is to 
come, and to show them in what way they 
can hasten the coming. It cannot fail to 
enlighten and encourage all equally earn- 
est parents, who, perceiving evils which 








Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason:: Arising 
from impu~? and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is 4 
period of foetal life: when the whole body = 
’ sists of white tissues, an 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsapac- ¢specially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrot- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s. 
“ When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered along time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at iength 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all our friends.” Mrs. 
=. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
old by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Prepared only 
ty C {. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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they cannot themselves remedy, are here 
clearly shown by the skilful hand of a 
| 


professional and experienced educator | 
| 


“Look out, now, and don’t hurt him!” 

“What is it?” 

He lifted the handkerchief 
greatest care, and there, on one of the 
iron bars, all huddled up and half frozen, 
was a little brown sparrow. 

‘*Where did you get him?” 

‘In the street out there. 
was tuckered.” 

**And what will you do with him?” 


whence these evils have arisen and how | 

they are to be avoided in the coming 

school. CAROLINE B. LERow. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. Get eo eobd he 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., JAN. 5, 1892. 

Editors Woman's Journal: , 

Tke Brooklyn W. 8. A. held its regular | “Get him good and warm and let him 
monthly meeting at 80 Willoughby Street | 5" He a8 little feller and orter have a 
on the third Tuesday in December. It | fir show. 
was one of the most successful ever held, | _ 1 added my efforts to Jack’s, and after a 
in numbers and enthusiasm. The day was | fW minutes the bird began moving about 
in charge of the committee on suffrage, | '" # lively manner and giving vent to his 
and the orator who effected an unwonted satisfaction by a Serres of chirps. Jack 
stirring up of sober Brooklynites was lifted him up, gave him a toss in the air, 
Mrs. Lide Meriwether, of Tennessee. The and away he sailed for his nest under a 
lecture, entitled **The Silent Seven,” de- high pang wt . * 
scribed and ridiculed, in pungent and witty “Boys kin git along most anyhow, 
terms, the law which classes women with said Jack, as he shivered in the cold wind 
paupers, criminals, lunatics and idiots. | *W°°P!ns UP danny the pov “but birds is 
Statistics gave solid foundation to the such little fellers that we’ve got to sorto 
argument, and poetry formed a pleasing boost om Sow and then. 6 
conclusion to the unique discourse. After | #24 we're awl right, and good-by to you. 
a vote of thanks and some animated dis- | —N@" Yor World. 
cussion, the meeting adjourned. +e 

C. A. Lacey, Cor Sec. 


HUMOROUS. 


A MODEL SUBSCRIBER. 


a 
gv. 


Client—What makes you so certain that 
you will be able to break the will? Law- 
yer (in a whisper)—I drew it.—N. Y. Her- 
ald. 


A Greater Miracle Than the Old One: 
Teacher—Who was the Prophet Joshua? 
Dick—He was the man who commanded 
his son to sit still, and the son obeyed 
him. 


Mrs. De Pretty—Horrors! That woman 
who just passed is a young man in dis- 
guise. Husband—Well! Well! How do 
you know? Mrs. De Pretty—She looked at 
my face instead of my dress.—N. Y 
Weekly. 


Chambermaid (lately from the country, 
now in a city situation)—I want the ‘‘For- 
get-me-not Waltzes.” 
four hands? ‘‘Four hands! Of course not. 
Do you think my mistress is a monkey ?"— 
Fliegende Blitter. 


The following unique communication is 
received from an old subscriber : 
NANTUCKET, Ist MO., 4TH, 1892. 
To the Publisher of Woman's Journat : 
Friend H. B. B. I send to thee, 
Though in time it’s quite belated, 
My yearly fee for Journal free, 
If price was paid as stated, 
I failed to pay, and I must say 
It was carelessness of mind. 
Hence I will add, for time I've had, 
The interest thereon thou wilt find. 
I think that’s fair; then I am square, 
And shall feel easy on that score. 
It's fair to pay, and the best way, 
And should have been done before. 
Here’s check for two dollars, cents fifty- 
seven ; 
It thy account will surely even, 
And it is all, I think, I owe. 
A receipt please send to me thy friend, 
Which will the payment show. 
The Woman’s JouRNAL then will be due 
To me till 7th mo. Ist in 1892. 
I trust that this will meet thy view, 
So stay my pen and say adieu. 
MATTHEW BARNEY. 


dulged in a little bit of sarcasm over a 
small collection, and he did it very neatly : 
‘*When I look at the congregation,” said 
he, **I ask, Where are the poor? and when 
I look at the collection, I ask, Where are 
the rich?” 

—_ +e, —— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JACKY’S FUN AND FRIGHT. 


decided. The general impression is that 
it is asking a great deal of her, but that 
she is the only person who can arouse the 
Mexican interest in the Fair. 


gHNSONS] niMEN 


1810.) 





Little Jacky went whistling merrily 
down the road, thinking of nothing in 
particular, and kicking up the dust with 
his bare toes. 

He was going after the cows—that was 
one thing he liked to do. 

There were six of them. He liked them | Unlike any Other. 
all, but he thought more of the big fat | Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
oxen, Bright and Blair, and would tell | THINK OF IT. 
an use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 


proudly that he could remember when | pj 1's jonysox & Co.—Itissixty years since I first 
they were “little, small calves, sir, and | learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com 


P ‘ mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
Hiram used to train them every day. I 


more than forty years I have used it in my family. 
F I say (unasked by you) I regard it one ef the best and 
can drive them now, clear over to grand- | 
pa’s.”’ 


safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
| 
Well, Jack had gone as far the bridge | 
| 











external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
that crossed the creek, when he saw them | 


the bushes and | 





* 


. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine 
Should have Johnson’s 

Every Mother Anodyne Liniment in the 

yus ’ 

Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Eine qoremee 
all coming down the hill, with Bright and | 2nd Pains tie inazic. Price, * cts. post-paid; 6 bot 
Blair at the head. 

He stopped to throw some stones in the | 
Then a spirit of mischief seized him, and 
he drew back behind 
laughed to himself. PR : tf 
were fairly on the bridge, Jack rushed | 
out with 4 wild yell. y . IP ‘a 
Bright gave one snort and off the bridge OF EV ERY DESCR TION. 
That was more than Jack had bargained Society Printing Solicited, 
for. He ran back up the road, not whist- 
ling this time, but making the dust fly all | ,, 4 
the same, calling— “| 47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 
“Hiram! Hiram!’ at every breath. | 
Such a startling announcement brought | “ une” 
everybody out. ‘Voice & Physical Culture. 
“ > hi i > water wi is | 
lsaw him go into the water with his A Course for Women with SPECIAL REF- 
| ERENCE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


ouse for Croup, Ids, 
tles, $2. Express paid, L. 8S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Masa 
water, which was very high that summer, | 
being almost up to the bridge. | 0 ren ce la nt 
8 a | 
On came the cattle. When the oxen 
he went, right on his back into the water! 
Personal attention given to orders by mail. 
“Old Bright’s drowned—Old Bright's 
drowned !” ‘ 
feet up. Of course he couldn’t swim that 


Way,” declared Jack, as he led the way | 
back to the creek. Best of References can os 

They met the cows coming peacefully | 149A Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
along, and behind was Bright with Blair. | ne - -_ 


| 

7 . . — 

Bright’s shaggy hide was as wet as it ° 
Nahant Fish Market. 

| 

| 





4hug, he was so glad. Then Bright gave | 
another snort and started on a run for 
home. 


j ° THE OLDEST FisH MARKET IN Boston. 
Yack never frightened the cattle again | P 
‘ ae: a ake and River Fish. 
after that.—Aunt Lu in Our Little Ones. | Oce n, Lake and River Fis 


ilipemnrewen | All Fancy Oysters a Specialty 
HE’S A LITTLE FELLER. 


could be, but Jack rushed up to give him 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


| Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Long- 
wood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


Down in Frankfort Street the other cold | 
day I found a newsboy seated ona grating | 
m the sidewalk, up through which came 
4 little warmth from the basement below. | 


He had something beside him covered up JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Music-dealer—For | 


with a ragged and dirty old handkerchief, 
and, as I sat down alongside, he cautioned : | 


with the | 


Physicians: Surgeons. 


He's awl right | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
} 
| 
| 


Not long ago, in London, a preacher in- | Three years’ graded course. I 


Mrs. Potter Palmer will probably go to | 
Mexico,as requested, but has not yet fully | 


| Method of Cutting, the same line of goods | 


| every care that the satisfaction I have 
| given shall be continued. 


| KENIG 


WINE OF COCA. 


' $04 Washington, Cor. ! 
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“0 for a Horse with Wings!” 


akespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nall, or he might 
have been satisfied te depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 


hy Va f 


a 
’ 





DO NOT BE DECEIVE 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 

The Rising Sun_ Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every pure ¥ 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for a 


PRoF. Registrar, 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. | 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you rea@ 
the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


against the use of Cut Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
mee 
Chicago, /l. St. Louis, Mo. Providence, R. J. 


—- === sy 
LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at amy 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of. 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE, tis Hot-Forged ana 
Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with tie» 
Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics, 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


| WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY : 
| KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and scarcely 


The winter session opens October ist, 1891. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


| 

| 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. | 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. | 
| 

| 

| 


OFFICB AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


| 
Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1892. | 
zectures, Quizzes, Labo- | 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students | 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals | 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements | 
and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, | 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 





ust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft and 
elastic, 


Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. | 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING. ‘Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be appreciated. 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, | KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 01 spongy softness. | The 
| filling is in one whole block or piece ; always in order and no part can become displaced or bunchy. 


Fspecially those diseases which disturb the nervous | KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. The bes 
syste 2en Conve , ‘ ) . t in 
pe pom reica i eae a enor the world, Kemain elastic und keep their shape. ' ' 


simple or medicated, as the case may require, after a | KNITTED FILLED WATER-PR M Can t od 
thorough diagnosis of the patient's disease (using | as lite preservers, and rE to ROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT. CUSHIONS. , are wsed in 
Donat 8 ¢ nen. awe 4 20 tog! fe eae = has | Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled t 
ound no one treatment, when judiciously given, | - . : ’ 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or | KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
. <+y- 4 ht 4 Doctors laseuy aa oe many in her prac- tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 
ce; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 
Advice given_and remedies sent to patients out of | KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdaysex- | KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 
| KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have always 
| r' 


cepted. Take elevator. } 
eceived the highest commendation trom all who have used them. 


| KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 
| witnout mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top, 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


Have been 





In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire bed 


Dress Reform 


— AND— 


DRESS-MAKING. 


Divided Skirts, Jersey Fitting Merino Underwear, 
and all dress Reform Garments to measure, 

Ladies residing at a distance may send for Measur- 
ing Rules, samples of materials and prices. | 


Orders filled promptly, and alterations cheerfully | 
made if garments are not perfectly satisfactory. | ! 
| @ 


Special Designs for Dresses, Church Work, etc. | 


RACHEL A. ROBINSON, 


5 Hamilton Place. | 


CA FD. 
From Mrs. A. T. Foes, 80 Boylston St 


Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
| CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE, 


FACTORY AT CANTON JUNCTION, MASS. 








No. 1 represents a high-neeked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low. front. No. 3 is to 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waiast-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside petticoats and dress skirts. No. 4 
shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated b 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No.7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, thereby 
ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder brace ever 
constructed. 

It is univereally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most Scien- 
titic Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


Is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the Only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to laege 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 






Having transferred that portion of my 
business pertaining to Hygienic Underwear 
to Miss Philbrook, 175 Tremont Street, 
Suite 41, I desire to state she will use my | 





Pat. Jan. 6, 

Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 

For eae actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


1874. 
I have used, and employ my assistants. 


The fitted patterns of my customers | 
will enable Miss Philbrook to fill any | for every girl or woman. the Flynt waist is unequalled. 


satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. : 
orders that may be sent, and she will take 49° Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 


of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


JOHN T. KEANE, 


(Formerly with John H, Pray) 


Artistic Upholsterer. 


Furniture, Mattresses, Shades and Draperies 
ser, Lady Managers of the 


TO ORDER, 
.8 Fair, Frances E. Willard, 


aay Henry Somerset, Ponaita’ | Stam Carpet Cleaning. 


Ramaibai, and many others 


Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by mail 


| 


ANTED— Throughout New England, ladies 
and gentlemen of good social position. 


dignified and elevating occupation. Art | WIMODAUGHSIS 
students especially adapted for this work. | i UW | 
Streeter & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont | 
ook Book. 


Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 
CONTP’ SUTED TO BY 


Constipation, Headache, and Piles. | Mrs. Presider 


LIVER Any ay oan My these as er are | Mortor 
° | Ir 
PILLS ™™°3'nce'e ween | 


BROWN & CO.’S 

















For the an ~ J and Cure of 
Cc aints, Bili 88, 
A ‘d Piles son, Mrs. Vice-President 


.o4 of the Cabinet, Mrs. 





The best and most | 
reliable BRAS 
AND NF” 


TONIC + equally well known. | UPHOLSTERING of every kind executed promptly 
| lant. ©1 a bottle. | Price, 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. Address | and satisfactorily. 
JOSEPH T. BR6 x CO., | WIMODAUCHSIS, 176 West Newton Street, 
| 


rd St., Boston. | 1328 I Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C, ' Cor. Columbus Avenue, BOSTON. 


A WELL-EARNED PENSION. 


A pension was granted by the last Con- 


gress to Jane Boswell Moore Bristor, of | 
Maryland, for distinguished and valuable | 
service, severe disability and diseases con- | 


tracted on the battle field. It is said that 
no claim ever had a stronger array of tes- 
timony. The value of her work in the 
war was spoken of in autograph letters 


from Lincoln, Grant, Sheridan, Meade, | 


Hancock, Burnside, Terry, Hooker, Wal- 
lace, Crook and others. 
the Christian Commission said that her 
published letters brought large quantities 
of supplies for the wounded, and that 
‘housands of dollars could not have paid 
for her services. Prominent men wrote 
that ‘no soldier had a stronger claim on 
the Government,” and Chaplain McCabe 
said, ‘She was the Florence Nightingale 
of the war.” A sketch of her life in F. 
Moore’s **Women of the War” contains 
records of months at Gettysburg, Antie- 
tam, Chancellorsville, three months before 
Petersburg, six with Gen. Sheridan, etc. 
She has been an invalid ever since the war, 
and disease from injuries received on the 
battle field lately culminated in a stroke 
of paralysis. 

Mrs. Bristor comes of a patriotic family. 
One of her ancestors, it is said, was the 
first person in the Colonies to propose in 
a pamphlet separation from England, and 
he had to leave Pennsylvania in conse- 
quence. Born in Maryland, she was a 
strong abolitionist, and is now an earnest 
advocate of suffrage for women. She 
says: 

Shall I, who braved shot and shell, 
slept on the earth in a malarious country 
after drenching rain, who in nearly thirty 
years of agonizing disease from such ex- 
posure, have struggled, after reverses of 
fortune, for self-support, proud that I had 
been able to render this service to my 
country in its hour of need,—shall I see 
my stripling son or an ignorant foreigner 
deposit a ballot deciding questions of more 
importance to me than life, while imy 
hands that toiled are chained and helpless? 
Brought up a strict Presbyterian, I believe 
that no Christian evangelist to-day has 
so clearly a divine mission as the man or 
woman who proclaims woman suffrage. 


+2 - 
HOW TO MAKE A HAPPY HOME. 


The Fortnightly Club of Winchester, 
Mass., celebrated its tenth birthday on 
Jan. 8, by a reception in the town hall, 
followed by speeches. The opening ad- 
dress was given by the president, Mrs. 
Folsom, and there were brief remarks by 
Mrs. Gregory, Mrs.. Wilson, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, Miss Lucia Peabody, Mrs. H. 
L. T. Wolcott, Dr. Adaline Church, 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. The addresses were on 
different phases of women’s work, and 
Mrs. Smith, who had lately celebrated her 
Golden Wedding, and who has brought 
up a large family of fine children, was 
asked to speak on ‘‘Home Making.” She 
said : 


Dear Friends : I suppose you have taken 
it for granted that a woman who has had 
‘ta home of her own,” as the phrase is, for 
fifty years, must know how to make one. 
I can only give some points from my ex- 
perience, and I fear it will fit in to present 
conditions so slightly as to be of little 
use. 

First, I think a man is an essential toa 
poscens home ; i I know that good 

omes can be had without men. I also 
think that the home is more maely to be a 
happy one if the said man has decidedly 
limited means. 

Then every new thing brought into the 
house is thorough] appreciated and en- 
joyed ; and it is ‘‘cultivating” to plan how 
this and that can be had. The husband 
has a chance for a laugh as long as he 
lives, if he can remember his wife’s saying 
she would “do without something she 
must have,” if he would buy the lumber 
and make her a bureau. Imagine his glee 
when he asked her, a few days after, to 
go with him to their room and help decide 
upon the size of the bureau, where it 
should stand, and so on; and behold, it 
was in its place, ready for use! The pleas- 
ure of going, with plenty of money, and 
buying a whole chamber set, is tame com- 
pared with this. ‘The brides I have pitied 
most were those whose new homes were 
filled with all that their hearts could wish 
before they went into them. 

Second, let the young couple board six 
months before attempting housekeeping. 
Then the troublesome things will be more 
than balanced by the added pleasure and 
independence of a home of their own. 

Third, let them wait five years before 
indulging in a‘baby. It often takes as 
long as that for husbands and wives to 
learn to go around each other’s sharp cor- 


The President of | 


| 
| 
| 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
all in leavening strength.—L test U. S. Govern 
ment Food Report. 


Highest of 








with them, and it slept well on the neigh- 
bor’s bed, and there was no worry about a 
servant caring or not caring for it at 
home. 

Fourth, teach children to work. Let 
| each one, five years old, or less, realize 
that something must be done each day 
that he or she must do. ‘Teach boys as 
well as girls to sew and cook. In fact, 
let both boys and girls have an equal 
chance to learn anything that tends to 
make them useful and happy at home. 
Never let them go out evenings without 
knowing where they are going, and at 
what hour they should be back. Make 
home the most attractive place, even if 
almost everything in it has to be pulled 
out of place for tableaux, charades, and 
sO On. 

Fifth, make the most of your opportuni- 
ties, and have a nap each day, if only of 
fifteen minutes. We women are expected 
always to meet our mates with happy 
faces, and in order to do this we must keep 
happy. This is the way (with variations) 
in which one woman has managed to do 
it successfully. For instance, one day she 
had piled her dinner dishes in the sink and 
was washing the kitchen floor, when a 
friend called and asked her to go to Web- 
ster’s place in Marshfield. Other friends 
were going, and the carriage would be at 
the door in half an hour. She said yes, 
closed her blinds, put on her best gown, 
had a lovely drive, and saw Webster's 
place inside and out. Of course she 
could meet her husband with an unusually 
bright smile, especially as she was at 
home in time to finish washing the floor 
before getting their supper. 

I need not tell you club women that it 
makes home happier to join a church, or 
club, or both; and to help on unpopular 
causes* The happiest homes I have known 
are those of reformers, who look beyond 
the centre of their own homes, and try to 
help others to better ones. 

At a Golden Wedding, a newly married 
pair asked the aged couple how they had 
managed to keep so young in their looks 
and feelings. ‘They said, ‘*By joining the 
most unpopular causes that are good; 
and you had better begin by joining the 
Woman Suffrage League. 


Or 
THE HADLY HOME COOK BOOK. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In reply to the inquiry of Mrs. B. G. 
Russell, of Shelburne Falls, in WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, I would say: Weare getting up 
a cheap healthful cook book at Indian- 
apolis, under the auspices of the Indiana 
State W. C. T. U., called ‘The Hadly 
Home Cook Book.” 

It is to be especially in the interest of 
the Hadly Industrial School for Girls. 
This school is inaugurated by the W. C. 
T. U. of Indiana, but will subserve the in- 
terests of all other States as well. 

It is time for the people of our fast 
country to return from their dissipations, 
which undermine health and destroy the 
forces of life, to regular hours of sleeping 
and eating, and to quit their unhealthful 
night suppers of creams, pies, salads and 
cake. If possible, we wish also to bring a 
pressure of public sentiment upon millers 
to cause them to furnish flour, with or 
without rollers, that conserves some of the 
nutriment which sustains life. 

We would like to correspond with Mrs. 
Russell on this subject. We would like 
also to have her contribute any recipes 
she may have for cooking of this kind, or 


| any useful household remedies to add to 


Address : 
JANE E. WEEDEN, 
'66 1-2 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


our appendix. 


oer 
KENTUCKY ANNUAL 


MEETING. 





ners; or, what is better, to round them off. | 


Then the baby has a better chance of 
being wisely dealt with. 


| ville, Dec. 8, 9, 10. 


The home-makers of whom I am tell- | 
ing did not let the baby prevent their | 


going out on little trips and visits. 
morning, when the baby was only six 
weeks’ old, it was snowing so thickly and 


blowing so hard that ship-yard and roads 
would be almost impassable for several 
days. What a fine opportunity to take 


the wife and baby a drive of eight miles 
eastward, and visit grandparents who 
had not seen the wonderful child! (Be 
sure to take for such an excursion the 
horse that has the longest legs. Without 


One | 


such an animal, this happy pair would not | 


have reached their destinatien.) 
wished to spend an evening with a neigh- 
bor, that winter, they carried the baby 


If they | 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
held its fourth annual convention in Louis- 
The President, Miss 
Laura Clay, presided with her usual dig- 
nity and grace. ‘The morning sessions 
were devoted to committee work; the 
afternoon sessions to general business, 
reading of papers, followed by discussion. 
It was decided to continue the legislative 
work, asking for the property_rights of 
married women, women physicians in the 
insane asylums, and school suffrage. 

A pleasant social reception was held at 
the residence of Mrs. Mary 'T’. Hibberd, 
1100 Second Street, for the members of 
Association and friends to meet the Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. 


Cultivated and appreciative audiences 


listened to the Rev. Anna Shaw the first 
and second eveuings, on ‘‘Why Women 
Seek the Ballot” and ‘Herbert Spencer's 
Views of Justice.” The third evening the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, of Louisville, a Unitarian 
minister, gave his reasons ‘‘Why Women 
Should Have the Ballot.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President— Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Mary B. Clay, 
Richmond. 

Second Vice-President—Hon. W. R. Ramsey, 
London. 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. Caroline A. Leech, 
Louisville. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Eugenia B. 
Farmer, Covington. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. May R. Patterson, 
Berea. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Isabella H. Shepard, Coving- 
ton. 

Delegates to the Washington Convention—Mrs. 
S. H. Sawyer, Mrs. B. F. Avery, Mrs. C. 8. 
Hubbard. 

Member of National-American Executive Com- 
mittee—Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer. 


EvuGENIA B. FARMER, 
Cor. Sec. Ky. E. R.A. 
~6e—___——— 

THE WORK IN RHODE ISLAND. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the monthly meeting of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association, held 
on Thursday, Jan. 7, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, 
the newly-appointed agent, read a very 
valuable paper on **The Duty of Women 
in Public Affairs,’’ which was listened to 
with deep interest, and which produced a 
profound impression upon the audience 
that, while we claim the suffrage as a 
right, we should base our claim largely 
on the principle that it is the duty of 
women to participate in the administra- 
tion of the government. Mrs. Bolles gave 
many illustrations of the truth of this 
statement. She is expected to visit all 
the towns in the State, delivering this 
lecture wherever a meeting can be ar- 
ranged for her. All persons in Rhode 
Island interested in this question are re- 
quested to aid in this undertaking by cor- 
responding with her, and by securing op- 
portunities for her to lay the matter be- 
fore the citizens of their towns, either at 
the meetings of Woman Suffrage Leagues, 
where such exist, or through the franchise 
department of the W. C. 'T. Unions. Her 
address is 125 Benetit St., Providence. 

E. B. CHACE, 
President R. I, W. S.A. 
a ae 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


East Boston.—The League met Jan. 7, 
at the house of the president. After the 
business of the evening, the League lis- 
tened to the class for the study of the sci- 
ence of government. The county govern- 
ment was described, and some interesting 
and astonishing things concerning the 
County of Suffolk were brought out in the 
discussion. ‘he class uses Fiske’s Civil 
Government for a text-book, and refers to 
Bryce’s Commonwealth and other stand- 
ard authors. J. W. 8. 
—_—— +r - ee 

No OThER preparation combines the positive 
economy, the peculiar merit and the medicinal 
power of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

eniiaatilaenien 

Wirth his thumb a boy is said to have saved 
the Netherlands from inundation. Many people 
have been saved from the invasion of disease by 
a bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
imparts tone to the system and strengthens every 
organ and fibre of the body. 

> 

Giose TuEeatrRe.—‘Sinbad”’ is certainly one 
of the finest and most enjoyable productions of 
its kind ever presented in this city. The scenery 
and costumes are beautiful, and the company is 
full of clever comedians, good singers and fine 
dancers. ‘Sinbad’ remains at the Globe but 
one week longer. 

se 

Ho.uis Street THEATRE.—“‘Hoss and Hoss,” 
with Charlie Reed and William Collier, will be 
given at the Hollis Street Theatre next week, 
commencing Monday. The company is the 
largest as well as one of the best that has ever 
been offered in this class of entertainment, and 
the remarkable success with which they have 
met throughout the entire season, is a strong en- 
dorsement of their popularity with the public. 
The play contains just enough story on which to 
hang a string of intensely ridiculous incidents 
and sayings. Plenty of bright songs, clever 
dancing and handsome costumes are introduced, 
and the object aimed at is continuous laughter. 
Besides the stars the company includes the fol- 
lowing actors, many of whom are widely known 
and very popular: Louise Allen, the ‘‘Kangaroo 
Dancer,’’ Adele Farrington, Helen Reimer, Hel- 
ena Collier, Lillian Ramsden, Arthur Moulton, 
James B. Gentry, M. L. Heckett, J. D. Murchee, 
The Abbott Quartette, Master Sennie, and Frank 
Pallma, the popular musical director. 

i 

STRIKE WHILE THE IRON IS HOT. 

Or in other words, do the right thing at the 
right time. 

Begin the new vear right. Do not be indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of your horse. See that a 
good shoer does your work, and that it is done 


right. Insist that he use the best in doing his 
job. The best judgment, the best shoe, the best 
nail. 


The best judgment comes only from long study. 
The best shoe is the shoe best adapted for the 
peculiar needs of your horse. The best nail? 
There is but one real horse nail. The ‘“‘Putnam.”’ 





Thre are some who, for the sake of a little 
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This medicine | 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, .CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction a 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and & perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 
prepereens and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 





PATENTED. 
child. 


INFANTS. 


In the Open Back Soft W aists, 


PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones........... 81.75 
pes ° me = * Bone Front only..... ar 
: 1t 3 “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... 2.25 
ne 10, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones...... ; 130 

° - ed oF  Micniecaseenases sssee 
21, Children’s without Bones................ 75 
‘21, Infants’ 7 WT peapibaneideunssneseone 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar- 
ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis. 
factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


ae One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








THE 
STEVENS 
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SLI 
~ 


Aton 1 





DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machi: e ever invented for the house. 
held, and the only one in dauy use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The on y one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly, 
lt truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi. 
monials, prices; also $1,00) in Guld 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE (0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


AGENTS WANTED 





BIBLES! BI 


BLES! BIBLES! 


Purchase them at H. L. HASTINGS’ BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE 
the largest assortment of Bibles in New England, if not in the country. 
Teachers’ Bibles, Family and Pulpit Bibles of all kinds. 





where you can see 
egant Gift Bibles, 
Bibles and Testaments from 25 


cents to $25.00, and weighing from one ounce to twenty pounds. Any Bible you want ata 


reduced 


rice. Also General and Evangelical Literature. 


Fine Books for the Holidays. 


Fancy Booklets with Illuminated Scripture Texts, etc., in variety. The Anti-Infidel Librar 


Office of ‘THE CHRISTIAN.” 
$1.00a year. Ask for a sample copy. 


“The best paper that comes to me,”—C, H 
Catalogue mailed free on application. 


. Spurgeon, Only 


H. L. HASTINGS, 47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 








pelf, see fit to attempt tu array themselves under 


the same banner; but when the facts are known, 
their puerile efforts fall to the ground. 

These are the facts. All other nails are made 
by taking a squeezed blank, rolling it cold and 
clipping a V-shaped piece from the end to form 
the point. 

Such a process is directly contrary to what ex- 
perience has taught us to be beneficial to the 
metal, and it stands to reason such a nail cannot 
have the toughness of a Hot Forged nail. Its 
fibres are mangled and disintegrated, and great 
liability to split when driven ensues. 

Perhaps you do not realize that a split nail is 
likely to penetrate into the sensitive part of the 
hoof, among the delicate nerves, causing a sen- 
sation much the same as when a sliver is run be- 
neath the finger nail, and that lockjaw and 
death confront a horse so unfortunate as to be 
the victim of such an accident. 

On the other hand the Putnam Nail will pro- 
long, not shorten the life of your horse, by caus- 
ing him zo injury and increasing his usefulness. 

Hot Forged from the end of the best Swedish 
iron rods while at a welding heat, scaled by the 
water process without the use of acids, and 
Hammer Pointed, it follows and imitates the old 
hand process. Its fibres are compacted, a per- 
fect oneness is maintained, and it is impossible 
that a Putnam Nail should split or sliver. 

Quality and finish are on the side of the Hot 
F orged nail, or it is. obvious that unscrupulous 
manufacturers of cold rolled and clipped nails 


| would not make every effort to increase their 


trade by vain efforts to avail themselves of the 
reputation of the Putnam Nail. 

Strike while the iron is hot. Wr pvo—Other 
nail manufacturers po NotT—Insist on the use of 
the Putnam, the only Hot Forged nail, and 
therefore the only safe nail to drive. 

Send to the Putnam Nari Co., NEPoONSET, 
Boston, Mass., for samples. 

> 

A REMARKABLE Case.—Mr. Walter Wheeler, 
of the Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., for 
two years afflicted with varicose veins, accom- 
panied by a troublesome eruption, was completely 
cured after taking only eight bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


temee 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Middle-aged Woman of experience and abil- 
ity desires a position as superintending house- 
keeper, companion or attendant upon an invalid. 
Address M. E. 8S. 28 School St., Room 68, Boston. 


Wanted.—A few feeble-minded young ladies or 
irls to cure for at her home, by a quiet, unmarried 
ady. Address “A. H.’? WOMAN’S JOURNAL office, 
Boston, Mass. 


Exhibition and Sale of Oils and Water Colors, 
Monday and Tuesday, from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M., by 
Miss AGNES LEAVITT, at 159A Tremont Street, 
Room 16. Take elevator. 








Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, specialist. Consultation 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 





Send for Circulars about new Magazine, ‘‘Regis- 
ter of Current History.” NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION 
BUREAU, 4 Park Street, Boston. 








The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 








John L. Whiting & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


ALL KINDS OF 


BRUSHES, 


HIGH STREET, 
CORNER OF PURCHASE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


a0 00 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone py | that rare 
Being constructed ‘ot ti rials 
Ly 8 
d ce their 


of 
origt: ra tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


““EMERSON PIANO: CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS] 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin St., Boston 
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